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ISAAC WATTS—AN UNSUNG 
SINGER OF EDUCATION 


[ue passing of the centuries reveals an 
interesting tendency to revaluate the 
achievements of individuals in the light of 
new points of view. This is well exempli- 
fied in the case of Isaac Watts, whose claim 
to immortality has been heretofore based 

his contributions as a divine and 
With a diminution of interest in the 
lizvious themes he treated and with a dis- 
il of his poetry as ‘‘doggerel,’’ he 
seems about to be forgotten. But there is 
phase of his activity that has been 
overlooked ; that is, his educational 

ngs. Their popularity among early 
erican schoolmen should win some rec- 
on for their author in this country 

Young entered at birth into a 
mulating and_= stirring environment. 
iring the last deeades of the seventeenth 

iry the struggle between the dissenters 


Isaac 


the Anglican Chureh was still at a 
itch. Charles Il was ruthlessly sup- 
ing all traces of the Puritan Common- 
Watts’ 
felt the 


Some of the 


th and parents were among 


who weight of the royal 
infant’s earliest con- 
ts with life were made at the breast of 

‘ mother, while she sat on prison steps; 
wit! father languished, suffering 
2 With 

background it would have been surprising 
the hfe and thought of young Watts had 


become permeated with religion. The 


in, his 


ior conseience’s sake.’ such al 


ert Anderson, ‘‘ Poets of Great Britain,’’ 
IX, London, 1794, p. 287. 
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impress of Calvin was still potent among 
English dissenters. 

Education likewise played a prominent 
part in his early life. No less profound 
and significant changes were being felt in 
that realm than in religion. The formal- 
ized humanism of the schools was being 
subjected to critical attacks by educational 
thinkers. Educators were being forced to 
reexamine their axioms and their aims in 
the light of the new realism. As advances 
in science were undermining the naive 
acceptance of authority, so were the writ- 
ings of Bacon and Locke undermining the 
Cieeronian curricula. Even writers 
friendly to humanism, such as Erasmus 
and Milton, had warned against the bar- 
renness of formalism. And nowhere in 
England was there a greater interest in the 
problems of education than among the 
Calvinistie dissenters. 

Watts’ first experience as a teacher be- 
gan in 1694; in that year he became a tutor 
to the son of Sir John Hartopp at Stoke 
Newington, a position he retained for five 
years. For his pupil he drew up the rudi- 
ments of logic; these notes he later en- 
larged into the volume, ‘‘Logick.’’ The 
work was based principally on that of 
Leclere and was published in 1725. It so 
well met the needs of the time that it was 
accepted in the English universities. 

He began his clerical career as an assis- 
tant to Dr. Chauncey in Mark Lane, Lon- 
don, and two years later he was made 
pastor. Overstudy in his youth had 
undermined his health, however, and in 
1712 a fever forced him to relinquish his 
pastorate. The last thirty-six years of his 
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life Watts spent as a guest at the home of 
Sir Thomas Abney. The latter had been 
lord mayor of London and was one of the 
wealthiest and most influential of the dis- 
senters. These years were particularly 
happy ones for Watts. He still retained 
his connection with his original church, but 
ill-health kept his pastoral duties light. 

For the daughters of Sir Thomas he 
wrote ‘‘The Art of Reading and Writing 
English’’ (1721). Through motives of 
gratitude to his patron he seriously took 
up the writing of educational works. His 
ecatechisms, one for children of three or 
four years, and one for those of seven or 
eight, were composed for the use of his 
benefactor’s daughters. Both of them were 
preparatory to the shorter catechism and 
represented an attempt to reach the child’s 
understanding. They were accompanied 
by ‘‘A Preservative from the Sins and 
Follies of Childhood and Youth,’’ also in 
catechetical form. Watts loved children 
and liked to write for them. 

In 1728 he wrote ‘‘An Essay Towards 
the Encouragement of Charity Schools,’’ a 
plea to the dissenters to establish schools 
for the poor. ‘‘The Improvement of the 
Mind’’ (1741) was probably his most 
widely used book. In ‘‘A Discourse on the 
Edueation of Children and Youth’’ (2nd 
Ed., 1769) Watts expounded his ideas on 
educational methods. ‘‘The Knowledge of 
the Heavens and the Earth Made Easy’’ 
(1726) indicated the breadth of his inter- 
ests, from theology to science. 

The pedagogical ideas of Watts are at 
times paradoxical. In general he was a 
product of his age, but here and there are 
flashes which bespeak the Romantie rather 
than the Rationalist. And some of his pro- 
nouncements are as sound to-day as they 
were in the eighteenth century. 

In natural philosophy he bowed to New- 
ton, in logie to Locke. He especially 
agreed with the latter upon the supreme 
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reason 


to 





mankind. 
Nor did he overlook the educational imp]i. 
cations of rationalism; of all the faculties 


of mankind the one most important and 


most worthy of training was the under 
Frequently he was tempted 


standing. 


to 


indulge in rhapsody over this, ‘‘the glory 


of human 


nature.’” 


Children should be 


taught by reason; they should be give; 


reasons for doing things. Only in this way 


did he believe the right type of conduet 
After his model child 


eould be evolved. 


had arrived at the age of fifteen, ‘ 


suffered to 


admit 


nothing 


into 


“he 


his 


assent, till his mind saw the rational! ey; 


dence of the 


proposition 


itself,’”* 


Th 


boy’s tutor was very careful never to i: 


doctrinate him 


with a magisterial air, 


care that is practiced by few parents j 


this age of propaganda. 


Even in matters 


of theology the boy was urged to test all 


dogmas in the light of reason, and to accept 


only those which passed the test. 
But Watts would not put his trust in 
He 


exercise of the understanding alone 


was wise enough to realize the importance 


of the child’s native curiosity in the dev: 


opment of 


reason, 


He pointed out 


u 


novelty of all life to a child; and that no 


elty is attractive. 


understanding, he believed, should bé 


tained by 


facts of nature. 
teacher would then largely be a matter 


answering 


a wide acquaintance with 
The rdéle of the parent \ 


questions and of 


further questions 
interest of the child. He wri 


You who instruct them should allure their y 
curiosity to ask 


in it, and gratify their inquiries, by 


the best and 


most 


many 


Enrich 


from the 


questions, 


nent 


spont il 


te: 


encourage 


givit 


satisfactory answers 5 


frame, and accommodate all your languag' 


capacity.¢ 


2Isaac Watts, ‘‘A I 
of Children an 
3 Ibid., 364. 
4 Ibid., 303. 
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Since in general Watts agreed with 
Locke, it is not surprising that he should 
aceept the latter’s ideas on faculty psy- 
chology. He quite explicitly divided the 
mind into ‘‘faeulties,’’ or ‘‘natural pow- 
ers.’ These ineluded understanding, 
memory, judgment, reasoning, conscience.* 
That he did not consider this division a 
mere matter of verbal technique is indi- 
cated by the fact that he quite clearly pre- 
scribed definite types of training for each 
faculty. Exercise he stressed as the most 
important factor in the development of 
each power. 

Qne difficulty in determining any 
writer's opinion on the question of formal 
discipline or transfer of training is the 
ambiguity attached to those terms by mod- 
ern writers on the subject. Frequently 
educational theorists engage in spirited 
discussions of transfer—discussions colored 
deeply with emotion—and yet no serious 
attempt is made to delimit the subject of 
their debates. Opponents of formal disci- 
pline almost invariably accuse its defend- 
ers of accepting far more than they actu- 
ally do. Effigies of straw are often set up 
by the militant-minded of both sides and 
then gleefully demolished. Don Quixotes 
are no less ridiculous in the field of intel- 
ect than in that of chivalry. 

Unfortunately, Watts was less clear in 
his educational deductions than in his basic 
assumptions. When he made the statement 
that ‘the general principles [of mathe- 
matics and the sciences] have .. . valu- 
able and excellent uses... for the exer- 

and improvement of the faculties of 
e mind,’’® it is not quite clear to what 
he referred. Nor did he clarify the situa- 
tion by hastening to include the fact that 
they ‘‘are often made of admirable service 
in human life.’’ Somewhat less vague was 
his insistenee that the sciences and poetry 

5 Ibid. 


®* Watts, ‘‘The Improvement of the Mind,’’ 
London, 1798, p. 209. 


+} 
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enlarge the capacity of the mind. In the 
ease of the sciences he emphasized the 
value of a knowledge of the wonders of the 
universe in order that future reading 
might be better comprehended. Poetry he 
advocated because of the sublime ideas 
contained in it; the mind thus became 
familiarized with the beauties of the im- 
agination. It seems more probable that 
instead of transfer Watts had in mind in 
this instance some crude concept of apper- 
ception. The aim of these studies implied 
in his discussion is remarkably similar to 
that later expressed by the Herbartians. 
The real concept which Watts held re- 
garding the matter of general transfer was 
probably best implied in his statement that 


Clear and distinct apprehension of the things which 
we commit to memory is necessary in order to 
make them stick and dwell there. ... Many a lad 
forgets what has been taught him, merely because 
he never well understood it: he never clearly and 
distinctly took in the meanings of those sounds 
and syllables which he was required to get by 
heart. 


And conversely, 


It must be acknowledged that where a happy mem- 
ory is found in any person, there is one good 
foundation laid for a wise and just judgment of 
things, wheresoever the natural genius has any- 
thing of sagacity and brightness to make a right 
use of it.8 


Here, quite probably, is the heart of the 
matter. The development and use of one 
faculty may aid in the development of 
another, inasmuch as it formulates tech- 
niques valuable to the second; to that ex- 
tent it may be called ‘‘transfer.’’ The 
distinction is merely a verbal one. It most 
assuredly does not suppose any general and 
mystical improvement of the whole mind 
with the improvement of one faculty. 

Watts’ recommended course of study was 
rather remarkable for its extensiveness and 
its versatility. In these respects, though 

7 Ibid., 170. 

8 Ibid., 162. 
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not in its content, it approached the 
famous curriculum of Milton. At the 
basis of any education he placed the com- 
mon arts—reading, writing, spelling and 
accounts. Even in a social way their util- 
ity was readily discernible. The study of 
spelling, for example, he advised in order 
to avoid blunders in writing letters.° 
Following this basie training he would 
have children given a good knowledge of 
life, of themselves, of others, and of the 
world in general. This instruction, he in- 
sisted, should be of a useful nature, infor- 
mation that would aid them in their social 
intercourse and in their life work. 


Young persons should apply themselves to know 
those things which most nearly concern them, and 
which have the most immediate relation to their 
own business and duty, to their own interest and 
welfare: and it is a valuable part of wisdom to 
neglect other things, and not to waste our time 
and spirits in them, when they stand in any com- 
and most important 


petition with our 


work,10 


proper 


The principal part of Watts’ course of 


study included what he termed the ‘‘orna- 


ments and accomplishments.’’ Beeause of 
their social value and the impossibility of 
them, chil- 


arithmetic, 


an elegant education without 
dren should be taught 
algebra, geometry, geography, 


logie, 
astronomy, 
natural philosophy, history, sing- 
ing, drawing, painting, fencing, riding and 


French might be added because 


pr eS), 


dancing." 
of its aid in understanding English, but he 
did not consider it particularly valuable. 
Likewise those with plenty of leisure might 
include Latin and Greek. 
all this, however, was training in deport- 
He insisted that: 


The climax of 


ment. 


Among all the accomplishments of youth there 
is none preferable to a decent and agreeable be 


havior among men, a modest freedom of speech, a 


® Watts, ‘‘A Discourse on the Education of 
Children and Youth,’’ p. 319. 
10 Jbid., 325 f. 


11 Jbid., 328 ff. 
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soft and elegant manner of address, a gracefy! 
and lovely deportment, a cheerful gravity ang 
good humor, with a mind appearing ever serene 
under the ruffling accidents of human life.12 


The study of the sciences he believed 
should be begun at an early age, preferably 
at nine or ten. They would be very easily 
learned at that time, because the natura! 
imagination of the child would assist in the 
understanding of them. Their 
would be interesting and the pupil would 


content 


not need any urging to master them. That 
Watts was familiar with the Latin texts of 
Comenius was indicated by his advice t 
mingle science with Latin to make the lat 
ter more ‘‘tolerable’’ to the youth learning 
it. It was particularly important, he b 
lieved, to teach the sciences early, becausi 
of their great usefulness. 


And surely it is best as far as possible to tra 
up children in the knowledge of those things w 
they should never forget rather than to let t! 
waste years of life in trifles or in hard words 
which are not worth remembering.!5 

Watts did share with his age 
popular fallacy that a child was merely 


adult, in 


not 


miniature mind as well as 


He followed his master, Locke, a: 
th, 


body. 
preceded Rousseau, in his insistence on 
** The teac! 


‘should have 


recognition of mental growth. 
ers of children,’’ he wrote, ‘ 
some prudence to distinguish their ages 
That he did not carry the idea to its ex 
treme logical conclusions is searcely to lx 
wondered at; Watts had neither the genius 
of Locke the 
Rousseau. 

If one reads of the attitude toward chil 


England, he 


nor rebellious spirit 0! 


dren in early New 
envisage the Puritan Watts as a stern dis 


ciplinarian. But the severities of Puritan 


12 Jhid., 335. 

13 Watts, ‘‘The Improvement of the Mind,’’ 
206. 

14 Watts, ‘‘A 
Children and Youth,’’ p. 305. 


Discourse on the Education 
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ty and 5 
serene ism had somewhat spent their foree by the 


12 beginning of the eighteenth century. And 


in many ways this mild divine reflected the 


lieved ‘ovous attitude of the first century rather 
erably than the harsh austerities of Geneva. 

easily One diseiplinary suggestion that he 
atural made was particularly noteworthy, because 
in the of the sound psychology involved in it; 


a modern parents and teachers might fre- 

would ly make judicious use of it. Speak- 

That ng of his fietitious child, he said: 

xts of 

He was enticed sometimes to the love of letters, 
iking his lesson a reward of some domestic 

and a permission to pursue some parts of 

» was the appointed recompense of his dili- 


ice to 
e lat- 
rhing 
e be- and improvement in others.15 
Cause 

How many children have had their love of 


earning or of labor forever destroyed, 
because study had been preseribed for 
em as a punishment and not permitted 
em as a reward; of such a delicate 
mechanism is the child’s mind constituted. 
Watts considered particu- 
rly ill-advised. This was a revolutionary 
doctrine in the eighteenth century, when 
ery school had its whipping-post and 
when every parent took the dictum of the 
They had 


Whipping, 


lichrew epigrammatist to heart. 


yet to learn that epigrams should be read, 
Watts, wiser than Solomon in 
s, realized that a smile is more potent 
His model child was 


not obeyed. 


na threat. 
) he 
nius lriven to practice anything by a frown or 


F ty word, where it was possible for kinder 
Ol 
tions to work the same effect by indulgence 


‘ lay. 
phil- 

That Watts’ influence was wide-spread 
n the educational circles of England is, of 
tan course, to be expected. That his **Logick’’ 
valuable enough to be 
pted by the universities speaks well for 
But his greatest influence was 
among the dissenters and especially in 


yuld 


dis- 


was considered 


ts merit, 


15 Thid., 356 f. 
6 Ibid., 361. 
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their academies. His fame as a divine and 
as a theological writer would almost insure 
the acceptance of his text-books. Then, 
too, his popularization of Locke was wel- 
come; the latter was very favorably re- 
ceived by the nonconformists. 

It is not so well known that Watts’ in- 
fluence was also very extensive in the 
American colonies. Nor was the influence 
limited to the Congregationalists; as in 
England he was popular in all sects. 
Thomas Hollis, the famous Baptist bene- 
factor of Harvard College, numbered 
Watts among his intimate friends. When 
in 1727 Hollis founded the first Harvard 
professorship of mathematics and natural 
philosophy, he wished it established upon 
sound principles. To secure these he called 
upon his educated acquaintances for plans 
and suggestions. Among the five complete 
plans submitted was one from Watts. 
These were forwarded by Hollis to the 
College Corporation for their selection and 
approval.** 

Casting about for a candidate for the 
chair he had endowed, Hollis’ interest was 
attracted to Isaac Greenwood. Not trust- 
ing his own judgment in scientific matters, 
he again consulted his friends. And Watts 
was one of the four who examined Green- 
wood in regard to his fitness for the posi- 
tion. As a result, the latter received the 
position.** He was shortly afterward dis- 
charged, but not because of academic un- 
fitness. 

Through Hollis, Watts acquired consid- 
erable interest in the Massachusetts college 
and made several donations to it. The 
Harvard records show a gift from him as 
early as 1724..° Again in 1737 he gave 


several books to the college library. 


17 Josiah Quincy, ‘‘ History of Harvard Univer- 
sity,’’ Vol. I, Cambridge, 1840, p. 
18 Thid., Vol. II, p. 15. 


19? Samuel B. Eliot, ‘‘History of Harvard Col- 
lege,’’ Boston, 1848, p. 169. 
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Copies of his own works he sent across as 
soon as they were published.*° 

Yale was likewise a recipient of the 
good-hearted Watts’ benefactions. He sent 
a gift of all his works and later a pair of 
globes to that institution. The college also 
used his text-books; in 1779 his ‘‘ Logick”’ 
was being used in the sophomore class. 

Other than the Puritan colleges made 
use of Watts’ text-books; their clearness 


and simplicity evidently appealed to in- 


structors. Originality is not demanded of 
a text-book writer. In 1756 Provost 
William Smith published a proposed cur- 
riculum for Pennsylvania College. Here 
one would expect to find no trace of Puri- 
tan influence. Yet the course of study for 
freshmen listed Watts’ ‘‘Logick,’’ ‘‘Im- 
provement of the Mind,’’ ‘‘ Ontology,’ and 
** Essays.’ 

In the neighboring colony to the north 
the College of New Jersey introduced into 
its curriculum in 1750 Watts’ ‘‘Ontology,’’ 
‘*Astronomy,’’ and ‘‘Logick.’’* Evidence 
of the wide dessemination of his writings 
ean also be found in the early records of 
Brown University. Among the gifts which 
that college received in 1771 were two of 
Watts’ books. Its total library consisted of 
about 250 volumes and among these were 
his ‘Philosophical Essays’’ and ‘‘On the 
Passions. ’’?* 

Probably the most surprising and con- 
vineing bit of evidence as to how thor- 
oughly the works of this English divine had 
permeated the colonial society is found in 
connection with Dartmouth College. When 
that institution was established in the 
wilderness of New Hampshire, clear be- 
yond the outskirts of civilization, the books 
of Watts had preceded it. 
the first class at Dartmouth in 1770 was 


A member of 


20 Tbed., 171. 

21U. 8. Bureau of Education, ‘ 
formation,’’ No. 1, 1899, p. 57. 

22 Reuben A. Guild, ‘‘ History of Brown Univer 


sity,’’ Providence, 1867, p. 82 
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Samuel Gray, who had prepared for col. 
lege in the ‘‘Indian Charity School’’ at 
Lebanon. And at this institution he had 
studied and mastered Watts’ ‘‘ Logick.’” 
Two years later the Reverend Simeon 
Williams, of Windham, New Hampshire, 
was preparing students to be juniors at 
Dartmouth. He likewise grounded them 
in the ‘‘Logick.’"** From New Hampshir 
to Pennsylvania was truly a broad field. It 
is doubtful if there were many authors who 
enjoyed a greater dissemination among 
these pioneering peoples 

Watts was no less well known in t! 
early American academies than in the un 
versities. This was to be expected in view 
of the close relationship between the New 
England institutions and their prototypes 
in the mother country. His influence was 
especially noticeable in those pioneer 
schools of New England, the Phi 
academies. Judge Samuel Phillips was 
intensely interested in the work of the 
standing English dissenters. Especia 
beloved were Matthew Henry and the tw 
friends, Isaac Watts and Philip Doddridg 
It is reported that the judge memo! 
most of Watts’ poetry. 

Many of the educational ideas of Sai 
Phillips reveal a similarity to those o! 
Locke; it is probable that he obtained then 
largely through Watts’ popularizations 
His original platform for the policy 
Andover was distinctly realistic 
judge, in fact, opposed the study of Lat 
entirely; but Eliphalet Pearson, the first 
preceptor, converted him to the idea of 
inclusion. The text-books of Watts wer 
of course, used in the schools. The stu 


dents were even required to learn by heart 


some of his hymns for children and parts 


of his catechism. 

Since the Phillips academies were to 
great extent the models for many lat 
23 Baxter P. Smith, ‘‘History of Dartm« 

College,’’ Boston, 1878, p. 59 


ra 


24 Ihid., 60. 
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ones, it was to be expected that their 
espousal of Watts’ text-books would be imi- 
tated by the more recent schools. The 
works seem to have been especially popular 
‘1 the female seminaries that began to 
spring up in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Quite possibly Watts’ 
progressive attitude toward the education 
virls favorably inelined the sex to him. 
When Catherine Fiske began to teach 
ing women at Keene, New Hampshire, 
Watts’ ‘‘Improvement of the Mind’’ was 
sed in her school. One of the outstanding 
tions of this type was Joseph Emer- 

; Female Seminary at Wethersfield, 
Connecticut. And his prospectus, pub- 
n 1826, listed ‘‘ The Improvement of 


Mind’’ as a text in the senior class.** 
Emerson, in faet, edited the work and pub- 
with a series of questions based on 

ea chapter. So extensively was this 
\merican edition used that at least one 


sion was published. 
From the academies and seminaries 
Watts’ works passed over into some of the 
high schools. ‘‘The Improvement of 
Mind’? was being used in the Provi- 
High School in 1828. Some of his 
onal ideas attained a strong hold 
teachers of that period. Instructors 
s Rhode Island sehool at the time 
rreed upon ‘‘the necessity of mental dis- 
ne’; adding, ‘‘that algebra and geom- 
have this tendeney, none will pretend 
» deny.’’** In the very book they were 
ising Watts had insisted strongly upon the 


; 


inary value of mathematics. 
The influence of Watts in America ex- 


ded even beyond the confines of the 
iools. So versatile had been his produc- 
us that both young and old found inter- 


Imerwan Journal of Education, I (1826), p. 


G. A. Dewitt and J. Kingsbury, ‘‘ Providence 
School,’’? American Journal of Education, 


Lil [S28 p. 428 
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est and profit in them. Not only did 
American children study from his ‘‘Com- 
pleat Spelling-Book,’’ but at an even 
earlier age they learned his ‘‘ Young 
Child’s Catechism.’’ An author could 
seareely desire a more wide-spread diffu- 
sion of his writings than would be effected 
by their inclusion in the ubiquitous ‘‘ New 
England Primer.’’ At least one edition of 
that work, that of 1777, contained four 
contributions from Watts’ pen.’ 

The almost universal knowledge of his 
writings among adults is evidenced by the 
frequent mention of, or quotation from 
them, found in early nineteenth-century 
writers. James G. Carter in his ‘‘ Letters 

on the Free Schools of New England’’ 
quoted from ‘‘The Improvement of the 
Mind’’ in support of the value of arith- 
metic. He agreed with Watts on the dis- 
ciplinary value of that subject.” 

Even a generation later Watts was still 
well known. In 1856 a contributor to 
Barnard’s American Journal of Education 
in an article on reading presented ten dif- 
ferent quotations from the English divine’s 
work on the mind.”* His educational in- 
fluence was probably as wide-spread as his 
theological ; and, concerning the latter, one 
writer remarked, ‘‘ Watts’ influence as a 
theologian with the ministers in New 
England . . . was hardly less than it was 
in England.’’*° 

In 1865, when Henry Barnard published 
his list of text-books used in America, nine 

27**The New England Primer,’’ Boston, 1777. 
Facsimile in Barnard’s American Journal of Edu 
cation, V (1880), pp. 381, 385. 

28 James G. Carter, ‘‘Improvement in Arith 


metical Instruction, American Journal of Edu 


cation, II (1827), p. 32. 

2° T. H. Vail, ‘‘ Hints on Reading,’’ Barnard’s 
American Journal of Education, II (1856), p. 
216 ff. 

80 Charles Hammond, ‘‘ New England Academies 


and Classical Schools,’’ Barnard’s American Jour 


nal of Education, XVI (1866), p. 414. 
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of Watts’ works were included."' Several 
significant facts can be gleaned from this 
list. All but two of 
been published in America and several had 


the nine books had 
gone through two or more editions. Pos- 
sibly even more significant is the fact that 
the ‘‘Logick’’ and ‘‘The Improvement of 
the Mind’’ had 
country after the Revolution. 
deed must have been his hold upon Ameri- 


been published in this 


Strong in- 


ean hearts to retain his popularity through 
the 
texts for American schools’’ was the ery of 


post-war nationalism. ** American 
the period, a ery that seems to rise with 
persistence from first-generation 
autochthons. Most British 


But Isaae Watts, ever genial and 


eycelie 
writers were 
banned. 
ever versatile, remained. His position was 


secure—even against the storms of hys- 
teria. 
Pau. J. Fay 


Ou10 STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE 
MARKING SYSTEMS 


Durtne the last twenty years there has been 
considerable agitation by various educators for 
Undoubt 
edly the problem was discussed prior to this 
1905! 


improvement of marking systems. 


period, but up until about practically 


nothing was written. The inerease in numbers 
had 

As long as the president and 
the 


was less need for a reliable marking system, but 


of students has much to do with the in 
creased agitation. 
the faculty could know all students there 
when students began to come by hundreds where 
before they had come by tens, the problem 
became one of prime importance. 

While there has been in the last few years 
much agitation, some hard feelings and several 


hundred pages of periodical literature in con 


Text-Books,’’ 
XV 


1 Henry Jarnard, ‘* American 


farnard’s American Journal of Education, 
(1856), p. 568. 

1Cf. ‘*Examinations, Grades and Credits,’’ J. 
McKeen Cattell, The Popular Science Monthly, 


February, 1905. 
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nection with the problem, very little has been 
The 


rounded by an emotional feeling which is very 


accomplished. whole problem is sur 
likely indicative of the unsound basis on which 
the 


might help to clear up this situation? 


matter rests. Are there any elues whic! 
1 would 
like to make a few suggestions which may hay 
some bearing in this connection. 

It is that it 
desirable to get one figure which best represents 
the This 


open to question, but can not be discussed her 


assumed in this discussion 


student. 


the composite work of 


It would seem to be the assumption that | 


tically every institution in this country takes 
for granted. 

I am not going to diseuss the improvement 
of the process of differentiating between pup 
in any single course. That problem has bee 
discussed elsewhere; I shall limit myself to t! 
problem of getting a composite indicator f: 
all the 


one course is fundamental, but it is not 


student’s courses. The marking wit 
sary to wait until it is perfect before atta 
the problem of combining single marks 
When one examines the literature on ma: 
available, one find 


systems at present 


almost all the material ean be classified 
the 


Evidence to Show Variability between Inst: 


following headings: (a) “Presentatior 
tors”; (b) “An Exhortation for Improvemer 
(ec) “A Suggested Plan for Bringing about | 
Improvement.” Some papers inelude all | 
phases, some limit themselves to a or b. T! 
objective evidence is limited in most cases ! 


We cal he 


marking exist 


presentation of present conditions. 


certain wide variations in 


would seem that these wide variations whic! 
now exist ought to make some differenes 
do they, and if so, how much? 


The suggested plans are for the most 


based upon the use of the normal curve. |) 
the suggested plans improve the situatior 
if so, how much? What is the distributio 


ability? Are the variations in ability fro! 
? u 


group to group of enough significance to 
rant treatment? Do groups vary from year ! 


The answer 


to all these questions is that we do not know 


year? Instructors insist they do. 


But isn’t it desirable that we set about to fine 
out? 
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NarTuRE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF ABILITY 


data with regard to the distribution of 
are mainly of the logical or inspection 
lhe logieal deduces the shape of the 

adding certain assumptions to the 
fact that large random groups tend to 
ormal curve. The difficulties are appar- 
ially when various persons get opposite 


pectionists go one step further objec- 
hey get distributions plotted and then 
at them decide whether or not the 
irve is applicable. This too can not 
ted as a seientifie procedure—it is too 
ter quite markedly the appearance by 
uple thing as a change in the method 
ping seores. The process that should 
d is to test out the goodness of it and 
irtable result. 
practically nothing available in this 
horndike and Bregman? have shown 
tribution of the ninth grade is nor- 
h some logicalites have assumed that 
point it should be shghtly skewed. 
data on the form of distribution are 
lhorndike’s “Measurement of Intelli- 
lt is possible to move the central] ten- 
ip or down and still keep the curve 
In working with mental ability tests 
in a graduate institution, the author® 
’ equal to 695, which indicates the dis- 
is well deseribed by the normal curve. 
it enough, however, to show the distri- 
native ability to be normal; we need 
ibout the distribution of specifie abili- 
Latin, English, mathematics, chemistry, 
(he answer to this problem will come only 
ere are available objective tests for all 
ibjects. One can not use present results 
ise in a group in which ability is distributed 
ng to the normal curve, if the test is too 
too hard, the true picture is not forth 


Pressey* has called attention to the 


Res., 1924, 10: 271-8. 
‘“The Improvement of College Marking Sys 


ms,’’ Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


‘Pressey, S. L., ‘‘ Fundamental Misconceptions 
ved in Current Marking Systems,’’ ScHoo. 


ND SocteTy, 1925, 21: 738. 


fact that even though the distribution of mea- 
sures of native ability be normal, the distribu- 
tion for any subject will not be normal unless 
certain factors like teaching emphasis and 
incentives are the same for all students. 

One other factor that always enters into the 


practical situation is the administrative feasibil- 


ity of any particular device. If I found that I 
could increase the correlation of a marking 
system with my criterion from .50 to .55 with 
an inerease of about two hundred hours’ labor 
per year, I might or might not use the system. 
If I were engaged in statistical research, I 
probably would; if I were in the position of the 
usual college officer, I almost certainly would 
not. 

In our present state of darkness the normal 
curve is probably the best one to use. It is 
probably safer than to allow each instructor to 
determine subjectively his own distribution. 
We must admit, however, that we have no scien- 
tifie justification for it; it should be tested out 


as fast as possible. 


AMOUNT OF IMPROVEMENT 


The next lack of evidence is in regard to the 
amount and nature of the improvement result- 
ing from the installation of a supposedly better 
plan. One difficulty here is the fact that many 
of the plans never get off paper. But even 
when they have, people have been too prone 
to assume that decreased variability among in- 
structors was desirable and a step in the right 
direction. 

One thing that always can be done is to try 
out plans simultaneously and compare the dif- 
ferences or correlate the results. In the study 
mentioned the author found a correlation of 
.93 between an unweighted average of grades 
and system designed to correct for the variations 
between instructors. The r between the un- 
weighted scores and a very elaborate score de- 
signed to correct not only variability but also 
differences in level was .91. It seemed that 
while there were wide variations between the 
way that instructors marked, when the results 
were balanced there was a sort of collective 
justice. This does not mean that such would 
always be the ease; it would not. There were 
certain factors which made this situation distine- 
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tive. The point here is that one can not tell 
a priori; one must measure the difference. 

It is not enough, however, to know that there 
is a difference; it is also necessary to be sure 
that it is in the right direction. Here is an 
exceedingly important field waiting for investi- 
gation. What are the criteria against which 
these composite scores are to be weighted; 
what, in other words, are marking systems for 
and how can one tell when the aims are 
achieved ? 

I will simply eall attention to the need for 
study in regard to such problems as the weight 
ing of marks from the senior year as compared 
with marks from the freshman year, or the 
weighting of marks from the engineering school 
as compared with the marks from the agricul- 
tural school. Are these differences measurable 
and significant? Techniques have been sug 
gested for this purpose, but the usefulness of 
any technique must be actually tested for each 
institution. 


THE HANDLING OF MARKING SYSTEMS 


The results from attempts to improve mark- 
ing systems by assigning arbitrary percentages 
have not produced very satisfactory results and 
does not seem to be the desirable method at the 
present time. Under present plans an instrue- 
tor is asked to do two things—rank the students 
in his class, which is a legitimate request, and 
secondly, to assign weights to the ranks, a task 
which he is not in position to do. This latter 
function requires seeing the particular group 
in comparison with all the other groups in the 
college. This is not the task for an instructor; 
it belongs to an administrator. The instructor 
should have a part in determining the policy 
to be followed, but the carrying out of the policy 
should be left to one person. He would use the 
devices suggested above to help him determine 
how to weight the ranks. 

If there were available for every subject a 
series of standardized achievement tests, it 
would be possible for an instructor to weight 
his grades, objectively and easily, but it will be 
some time before that point is reached, although 
progress is certainly being made. It will be 
objected that such a plan will mechanize educa- 
tion and impersonalize it. It will impersonalize 


it only at a point where it is desirable to dy 
just such a thing. From previous experiments 
one has some grounds for believing that just to 
the extent marking is impersonalized wil] the 
validity of the measures increase. 

The criticism of mechanization is a fair one. 
It is possible to become so engrossed in watching 
the wheels run that one forgets what they are 
running for, but this need not be the case, |/ 
educators know just what they want marks for. 
there will be little danger at this point. 

Marking systems in the final analysis hay 
only one justification—to help the students, This 
help may be given in a number of ways. Thy 
student may be given an indication of his rela 
tive ability, the instructor may be helped pro 
erly to adjust his work to his students, 
administration may be guided in its decisi 


} 


a 


wut degrees, but in every case these thing: 
should be done for the students’ benefit 
diate or ultimate. At present the chief us 
marking systems is to determine who get 
does not get degrees and honors—mainly ti 
matter of degrees. One reason that kee 
marks from being more widely used is probab 
the difficulty in handling them in the present 
form. If colleges were to adopt a readily ava 
able system of marking, it would be possibk 
find out whether marks had any other possib 
ties. We especially need to emphasize the 
prognostic value. 

This availability is another advantage for t 
suggestion for having the instructors rank | 
students and a single administrative officer tur 
these ranks into usable units. The ranks coud 
be sealed in terms of a standard deviation un 
in such a way that at any time it wou 
possible to get a single figure represent 
t} 


student’s position in comparison with 
of the student body. One difficulty in conne 
tion with the use of letter grades is the proble 
of combining the various grades. 

A final point in connection with marking 


ran be 


systems is the present over-weighted ga] 
tween pass and fail. The differences in achiev 
ment between those just above and those 
below the passing mark is not great, but th 
difference in effect is considerable. If 


there 


were some scientifically determined point suet 


t ne 


that people falling below that were known to 
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unable to sueeeed in the things that follow, 
there might be some justification for such a 
sharp demareation; but under existing condi- 
tions where the dividing line depends very 
largely upon the professor’s own subjective 
opinion, the importance of this division would 
nem to be grossly over-weighted. 

if the instruetors are simply asked to rank 

their students, they are freed from the onus of 

making this distinetion between those who can 

and those who ean not. One of the biggest 

difficulties in connection with arbitrarily as- 

ned percentages of grades has been around 

the pereentages of failures. Instructors realize 

weight attached to this mark and they hesi- 

to assume the burden of the responsibility. 

If the instructors simply ranked the students, 

ild be possible to do away with the specific 

of failure for each separate course and 

re the student on the basis of his total work 
semester or for his college career. 

(he points I have tried to emphasize in con- 
on with the improvement of marking sys- 
have been: (1) The necessity for controlled 

of the assumptions and the results; (2) 
distinetion between ranking and assigning 
ht; (3) the necessity for making marks 
vy usable by putting them into the form in 
ch they ean be used; (4) the reduction of 
rap between pass and fail. 

The ineuleation of all these things into a 

rking system is not easy and wili not come 

tly in one step. When such a system or 
part of it is attempted, it should be under- 
| as tentative and careful records should be 

{ so that it will be possible to know after a 
xl of several years the successes and failures 

{ the plan. 
Raueu B. SPENCE 

[ERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
JEWISH SCHOOLS IN PALESTINE 


A SPECIAL correspondent to the New York 
limes writes that one of the first branches of 
(evelopment emphasized by the Zionist executive 
in Palestine was that of education. The govern- 
ment now recognizes the Palestine Zionist ex- 
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ecutive as the official educational agency for the 
Jews. About 65 per cent. of the Jewish chil- 
dren in the country are enrolled in the Zionist 
schools. The total enrolment amounts to about 
18,000, distributed among kindergartens, elemen- 
tary, secondary, vocational and teachers train- 
ing schools. The remaining minority of Jewish 
children, about 8,000, are divided in the schools 
of the Alliance Israelite Universelle and the old- 
fashioned “Chedorim” and “Yeshivoth” (Jew- 
ish religious schools). 

In the Zionist system of education there is 
a division, allowing for three different points of 
view. The majority of the children attend what 
are called the general schools; in the Mizrahi, 
or orthodox schools, there is an enrolment of 
about 30 per cent. and there is also a small 
minority in the schools of the Labor Federation. 

In the general schools the system of education 
is similar to that which exists in Europe and 
America. In addition to the Bible and Hebrew 
literature, the children are taught the usual 
subjects. Particular emphasis is put on home 
geography. Frequent expeditions and observa- 
tion lessons serve to bind the pupils to the land. 

The Mizrahi schools are more definitely re- 
ligious in character and orthodox in point of 
view. The course of study is a synthesis be- 
tween the traditional course of Jewish study 
of the “Chedar” and “Yeshivah,” wholly re- 
ligious in character and based on the Bible and 
the Talmud, and the modern secular subjects. 

The schools of the Federation of Labor are 
making perhaps the most evident attempt to 
readapt the Jew to the soil and to manual labor. 

Of importance not only to the Jewish world, 
but to the cultura] world at large, is the develop- 
ment and growth of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. Up to the present the various fac- 
ulties of the university have been engaged only 
in research and postgraduate work. As a result 
of the recent meeting of the board of governors 
in London the university has now been author- 
ized to introduce systematic degree instruction 
for undergraduates, and two faculties—one in 
arts and the second in science—have been 
sanctioned. 

Thus far the theory has been that so long as 
no diplomas or degrees are conferred, the uni- 
versity has no right to charge tuition fees. It 
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has been dependent wholly upon endowments 
and yearly contributions, the largest part of 
which have come from the United States. Now 
there are committees of friends of the university 
in England, Germany, Poland, Rumania and 
Lithuania. A number of scholarships have been 
established and there is also a loan fund. 

The student’s organization is divided into a 
number of study groups trying to organize out- 
side the university opportunity for study in the 
subjects that the university is not as yet able 
to provide. 

With emphasis laid on the fact that the uni- 
versity is to be strictly non-sectarian in char- 
acter, it is believed that this institution will ful- 
fil the long-felt need of the hundreds of young 
men and women of the country for a center of 
learning ranking with the foremost universities 
of the western world. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING 

AccorpiInG to a despatch from the London 
bureau of The Christian Science Monitor, the 
committee set up by the Minister for Education 
and the Minister of Labor to inquire into edu- 
cation in relation to trade reports that what 
trade and industry want from the elementary 
schools is general intelligence and adaptability, 
not specialized vocational training. The intel- 
lectual and moral characteristics which are re- 
quired are those which would be produced by a 
sound general education, including an adequate 
amount of handicraft, and supplemented by 
physical training and organized games. They 
point out to the crities that it will be impossible 
to get the best results until the classes are re- 
duced in size and until playing fields are more 
commonly provided. 

The committee deprecates the introduction of 
more than a small proportion of special sub- 
jects into the school curriculum. On the com- 
mercial side, for instance, it declares, it would 
be deplorable if such mechanical subjects as 
shorthand and typewriting overshadowed the 
general education, which must remain the chief 
object of the school. 

All the witnesses emphasized strongly the 
value of relating school instruction to the en- 
vironment of the pupil. The treatment of such 
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subjects as English, arithmetic, history and 
geography is steadily becoming more realistic 
in this sense. The extension of handicraft 
teaching, too, is warmly recommended. 

The committee comments upon the suddey 
ness of the plunge into employment for the or. 
dinary child. To move at one step at the tender 
age of fourteen from the atmosphere of tly 
school, with its comparatively easy hours and 
light discipline, to that of the factory, to mov 
without an interval from the childish to adult 
surroundings, is to undergo a very disturbing 
experience. The committee approves of thos 
firms who set up an “initiation school” for chil 
dren to attend during the first few days of their 
employment in order to become generally fami! 
iar with the industry. Where such a course ca: 
not be adopted, the committee recommends 
visits to factories by school children under thy 
supervision of a teacher and in close relation t 
the ordinary work of the school. 

The committee thinks it likely that indust: 
ineluding agriculture, would benefit by recruit 
ing from the secondary schools. It recommends 
that the age entry into apprenticeship shou 
be adjusted in order to allow of secondary 
school children becoming apprentices after tl 
termination of their school course at the ag 
of sixteen. 

The committee points out that there is an ab 
sence of effective contact between those respo 
sible for the boys and girls as school pupils and 
those responsible for the same boys and girl 
as young workers. The first is due to ignorance 
on the part of employers of the school syste! 
the second is a tendency, now disappearing, ! 
teachers to forget their close relations with | 
dustry. 

The committee recommends that the Bb: 
of Education establish a small special body rep 
resentative of the views of employers, workers 
local education authorities and teachers to u 
dertake national negotiations between the vat 
ous interests concerned—teachers, local author 


ties, federations of employers and trade unions 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
MEXICO 
THE eighth summer school of the National 
University of Mexico was one of the best af 
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tended sessions since the school was inaugurated 


i) 1921. Students from three countries have 
taken courses this year—Mexico, the United 


States and Canada. 

There were nearly 300 students from the 
Inited States, while Canada was represented by 
three students. About 90 per cent. of the Amer- 
ican delegation were women, most of them school 

The largest contingent in the Amer- 

‘ean delegation, which represents 39 states, came 

rom California and Texas. These states fur- 
hed 81 students. 

Sixty per eent. of the American students will 
receive eredits in eolleges and universities of the 
United States for their work at the summer 
chool. During the eight years the school has 

en in existence, more than 2,000 teachers and 
‘udents from Ameriean educational institutions 

e attended the classes. 

The object of the sehool is to make available 
to professors of Spanish in other countries, par- 
ticularly the United States, the most efficacious 
means of learning this language and practicing 

The tuition fee for the course is $30. 

The courses in English at the school have been 
especially popular with all the students. Great 
nterest has been shown in the lectures on gen- 

ociology in English by Dr. Edward Ross, 

the University of Wiseonsin, as have been the 
ectures on Aztee literature by Professor John 
Hf. Cernyn, of the faeulty of the National Uni- 
versity of Mexieo and the course on Mexican 
Professor Fernando Ramirez de 


EXCHANGE STUDENTS FROM SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Twetve South African educational and cul- 

tural leaders will visit the United States during 

next year under the auspices of the Car- 
weie Corporation of New York. President F. 
l’. Keppel has announced that they will study 
\merican public-school systems, technical and 
commercial schools, parks and museums, libra- 
es, community welfare, hospitals, city man- 
agement, rural poor relief and other features 

\merican activity. 

South Afriean edueators advertised publicly 
lor applieants and chose the following: 8. C. 
Butler, prineipal, Tsolo School of Agriculture, 
to study Negro agricultural education; R. J. W. 
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Charlton, assistant superintendent, Johannes- 
burg General Hospital, to study hospital or- 
ganization; E. C. Chubb, curator of Durban 
Public Museums and Art Gallery, to study edu- 
cational use of museums; W. H. Hemar, prin- 
cipal, Cape Technical College, Cape Town, to 
study technical education; L. Hotz, secretary, 
Union Advisory Council of Labor, Pretoria, to 
study labor and industrial problems; E. P. M. 
Long, assistant in the public service labor de- 
partment, Pretoria, to study wage regulation; 
A. D. Luckhoff, secretary, Algemene Armesorg 
Committee, Dutch Reformed Chureh, to study 
rural poor relief work; J. M. Meiring, head 
master, Gray College School, to study the or- 
ganization of secondary education; O. J. P. 
Oxley, professor of fine arts, Natal University, 
to study art education; O. H. Howe, teacher in 
the Girls’ High School, St. James, to study vo- 
cational guidance for girls; S. H. Scaife, in- 
spector, Cape Education Department, to study 
agricultural education; M. 8S. Walsh, member 
of Cape Town City Council, to study aspects of 
city management. 

The visits of the South Africans are part of 
an exchange plan being put into effect by the 
Carnegie Corporation whereby American edu- 
cators are to spend a period in Africa making 
studies for the corporation. 


THE COMMUNITY RECREATION 
MOVEMENT 

Tue Bureau of Labor has made public a sum- 
mary of community recreation activities in the 
United States in 1927, according to which the 
movement made substantial progress during 
1927. Reports have been received from 815 cities 
throughout the country which maintain com- 
munity recreation plans under trained leader- 
ship. The number of cities reporting recreation 
programs for the community had increased from 
505 in 1922 to 815 in 1927, and the number of 
trained workers from approximately 11,000 to 
nearly 20,000. In addition to these paid work- 
ers, 203 cities reported that 7,025 trained volun- 
teers assisted in carrying out the recreation 
programs. The number of cities employing 
workers throughout the year had increased 
from 215 in 1922 to 321 in 1927. Training 
classes for paid workers were maintained by 146 
cities and for volunteer workers by 82 cities. 
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Separate play areas in charge of recreation 
leaders numbered 10,770, an increase of 647 
over those reported in 1926. The faculties pro- 
vided include 6,301 outdoor playgrounds, 2,156 
indoor recreation centers and 349 community 
houses, part of these facilities being provided 
for colored residents. The out-of-door play- 
grounds had an average daily attendance of 
more than 1,400,000 persons, including both par- 
ticipants in the sports or games and spectators. 
The indoor recreation centers had an average 
daily attendance of nearly 300,000 and the com- 
munity houses an average attendance of 46,000. 

Other recreation facilities reported include 
403 bathing beaches in 214 cities, 840 swimming 
pools in 364 cities, 227 streets closed for play in 
31 cities, 263 golf courses in 180 cities, 231 
summer camps in 82 cities, and 694 play areas 
which do not come under the foregoing classi- 
fications in 52 cities. In addition a large pro- 
portion of the cities report tennis courts, base- 
ball fields and athletic fields. 

The majority of the recreation programs are 
under the direction of municipal recreation com- 
missions, departments or boards, and in a num- 
ber of cities municipal and private departments 
are combined in the management of playgrounds 
and community centers. About 280 cities report 
that private organizations maintain part or all 
of the recreation facilities. 

Of 658 cities reporting on the sources of sup- 
port for community recreation, 394 were carried 
on by means of municipal funds, 97 by private 
funds and the remainder by a combination of 
municipal and private funds and appropriations 
from the county or state. The total expenditure 
for public recreation in 1927 as reported by 
these cities amounted to $32,191,763. 


THE MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND 

Joun H. Krnossury, secretary of the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, has made public a report 
on the results of intensive work carried out in 
three health demonstration areas in the attempt 
to reduce to a minimum the sickness and death 
rate from preventable diseases. The three areas 


chosen were two square miles in the Bellevue- 
Yorkville section of New York City, in Syra- 
cuse and in rural Cattaraugus County. The 
work, for which an appropriation of $2,000,000 
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was made, was begun in New York in 1925 ang 
in the up-state areas in 1923. 

In the last five years deaths from non-pul. 
monary tuberculosis in Cattaraugus County 
have averaged one third of what they were dur. 
ing the preceding nine years. Three successive 
low death rates constitute an unparalleled record 
in that region, which formerly failed to show 4 
downward trend even when tuberculosis mor. 
tality in the United States registration area and 
in New York State was on the decline. 

The average death rate from this disease jy 
Cattaraugus County was formerly 71.7 per 100, 
000 population. In 1923, the year the experi 
ment began, it was 68.1. By 1925 it had 
dropped to 45.3. In 1925 it was 43.7, and in 
1927 had dropped still further to 42.1. 

During 1924, 1925 and 1926 the infant mor- 
tality rates were lower than in any of the pre- 
vious eight years, the decline marking a definit: 
departure from an upward trend which had 
been evident from 1916 to 1923. A study of th 
causes of death revealed that the three-year di 
cline was due chiefly to the reduction in t 
number of deaths from preventable diseases 

More than one half of all the children under 
ten years in the rural schools of the county hav 
been immunized against diphtheria. The Cat 
taraugus County Board of Health has estab 
lished a maternity, infaney and child health ser 
vice under direction of a trained specialist, wh 
is cooperating with similar state and federa 
health services in attempting to utilize the met! 
ods employed by health departments of world 
wide reputation to reduce maternal and infant 
mortality and to safeguard the health of th 
child not yet old enough to attend school. 

The 1927 death rate from tuberculosi 
Syracuse was the lowest the city has ever had 
The rate of fifty-nine deaths to 100,000 popu 
lation during the year represents a reduction 0! 
60 per cent. from the rate of 146 in 15 
Syracuse has the lowest tuberculosis death rate 
on record among the large cities of the United 
States. 

As a result of an intensive campaign ther 
to protect children from measles, the mortality 


from this illness was 69 per cent. lower among 


children under three years of age during th 


1926-27 epidemic than it was in the preceding 
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It is pointed out in the Milbank 


outbreak. 


Fund report that fully 70 per cent. of all deaths 
from measles occur within the first three years 


of life 


on than 20,000 Syracuse children, chiefly 
of school age, have been immunized from diph- 
theria within the last three years. Judging 
from the periodicity of the disease in the past, 
the report points out, another wave of diph- 
theria is about due. 

The infant mortality rate in Syracuse has 
exhibited a continuous decline during the entire 
period of 1916-27. The maternal mortality 
rate, on the other hand, has shown an upward 

irse for the last two years. 

Last vear was the first full twelve months of 

tivity on the part of the health center at 325 
East Thirty-eighth Street, which is now under 
development by the Bellevue-Yorkville health 
demonstration. It is estimated that 109,000 

cts were made during the year. The work 
s region was started too recently to show 
ults as positive as those found up-state. 

A study made in this area showed that the 
hird-grade school children have a higher aver- 
age of physical defeets than those of the city as 
a whole and that the medical and nursing staffs 

vailable are inadequate for school medical 
nspection., 

The death rate in this district was 16.74 in 
1,000 in 1924, 18.62 in 1925 and 19.13 in 1926. 
ranie disease was the principal cause of 

followed by pneumonia, cancer and ac- 


The appropriations made by the Milbank 
Memorial Fund during 1927 bring the total of 
ts contributions sinee incorporation to $5,388,- 
7.32. Aside from the sum of $325,000 set 

for the New York health demonstrations, 
the fund made appropriations in 1927 amount- 
ng to $193,450, chiefly to agencies working in 
the field of publie health. 

THE CHICAGO SUPERINTENDENCY 

Tue correspondent of the School Board Jour- 
nal writes as follows: 

Willam J. Bogan is Chieago’s new superin- 
endent of schools. After the Chicago schools had 


completed one entire school year without an official 


ead 


of the educational department, the school 
ard on June 27 unanimously elected the man 
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who was unofficial acting superintendent through- 
out that period. Mr. Bogan has been in the 
Chieago system for 35 years. Prior to his pro- 
motion to the position of assistant superintendent 
in 1924, he was principal of Lane Technical High 
School. The new superintendent is 58 years old 
and has four children. It is likely that the new 
leader will be very well received by the teachers 
and principals. 

At the time of his election, Mr. H. Wallace 
Caldwell, the new president of the board of edu- 
cation, lauded Superintendent Bogan as follows: 
‘*In paying you this most perfect tribute, the 
board of education has given its vote of confidence 
and its complete trust in placing in your hands 
the educational welfare of Chicago school chil- 
dren. No political interference will be placed in 
your path. You are the chief.’’ 

Mr. Bogan responded, saying, ‘‘The honor con- 
ferred upon me today is as great as any one who 
believes in children could receive. The responsi- 
bility is great. It would be too great did I not 
know that I will share it with you.’’ 

Although 25 candidates were considered, the 
choice is said to have resulted from a recommenda- 
tion of the Mayor’s Advisory Committee and the 
personal regard of a majority of the board mem- 
bers for the man who successfully piloted by care- 
ful leadership the great Chicago public-school sys- 
tem without real authority. 

It is interesting to note that the Publie School 
Emergency Committee, which turned loose several 
scorching statements against the school board dur- 
ing the past year, has, through two of its most 
noted representatives, Rev. Charles W. Gilkey and 
Rabbi Louis Mann, expressed satisfaction at the 
selection of Mr. Bogan. They stated, ‘‘We con- 
gratulate Superintendent Bogan on the great op- 
portunity that is his to give Chicago a school 
administration that will restore to the city and its 
publi¢é schools their rightful place in the esteem 
and confidence of the nation.’’ 

Confronted with so many piled-up problems 
awaiting settlement, the new superintendent de- 
cided to forego any vacation this summer. He has 
intimated that the junior-high-school program, 
which has been ‘‘under his wing’’ since its start 
four years ago, will be pushed. He held out the 
hope that as soon as the school board’s finances 
can be strengthened, there will be an increase 
in salaries for the teaching force. Between now 
and September there are many important teaching 
and executive positions to be filled, chief among 
them the presidency of the Chicago Normal 
College. 
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THE GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE new graduate library school of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which is an outgrowth of a 
movement on the part of the library profession 
for an institution devoted exclusively to research 
and graduate study, will open with the autumn 
quarter of the university on October 1, accord- 
ing to Dean George Alan Works. 

J. C. M. Hanson, recently acting director of 
the University of Chicago libraries and now in 
charge of the recataloguing of the Vatican Li- 
brary in Rome, will be professor of bibliogra- 
phy, classification and cataloguing in the new 
school; Harriet E. Howe will be associate pro- 
fessor of library science, and Douglas Waples, 
professor of educational method. Dr. Pierce 
Butler, of the Newberry Library, Chicago, will 
be a lecturer for the autumn quarter, and the 
special lecturers already engaged include J. 
Christian Bay, librarian of the John Crerar 
Library; Theodore W. Koch, librarian of North- 
western University; Carl H. Milam, secretary of 
the American Library Association; Carl B. 
Roden, librarian of the Chicago Public Library, 
and George B. Utley, librarian of the Newberry 
Library. 

The kinds of positions for which the new 
library school will give preparation include those 
of administrators of public, college and univer- 
sity libraries, teachers for library schools and 
of library science in teachers’ colleges, and li- 
brarians of special collections such as law, 


history, medicine, science, Americana and 


manuscripts. Chicago has many important li- 
brary interests that will be invaluable to the 
school. The American Library Association has 
its headquarters in Chicago, which makes co- 
operation in certain types of studies readily 
possible, and the library science student will find 
unusual facilities for his work in the great li- 
braries for which Chieago is famous—the 
Crerar, Newberry, Public, University of Chicago 
and Northwestern, and other notable collections 
like those of the Chicago Historical Society, the 
Chieago Law Institute and the Municipal Li 


brary. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Appitions to the teaching staff of the experi- 
mental college of the University of Wisconsin, 
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under direction of Dr. Alexander Meiklejohy 
fall 
Coming of a second year class necessj 


will include nine men when the session 
opens. 
tates an increase of instructors or “advisers” 4, 
a total of about 20. 

At the close in June of the regular session. 
111 freshmen finished the first year of the ney 
college. Total enrollment during the entire vear 
was 119. Of the original group of students, 10s 
reserved rooms for the second year, according t 
Carl Bogholt, who is serving as secretary during 
the summer. Three of these have withdraw». 
leaving 105 who are expected to be included i 
the second year class. 

Rooms in the dormitories will accommodat: 
256 With 105 expected to return « 


sophomores, and 20 advisers, room for 13! 


men. 


freshmen is available. The exact figure ma) 
vary before the session opens. 

Inquiries regarding admission to the colleg 
are now being received, says Mr. Bogholt, and 
a considerable number of freshmen have alread 
definitely enrolled in the college. Prospectiv: 
students are indicating their desire to enrol! in 
applications for admission sent to the rewistrar 
of the university. 

New members of the staff include Professor 
Carl Russell Fish, professor of American history 
at the university; Clarence E. Ayres, lecturer 1 
philosophy, former student at Brown Univer 
sity, University of Chicago and Harvard U: 
versity, and associate editor of The New BR 
public; Robert J. Havighurst, assistant pr 
fessor of physics, graduate of Ohio Wesleya 
and Ohio State University, formerly fellow wit 
the Rockefeller Council of Research at Harvard, 
and recently assistant professor of chemistry at 
Miami University; Francis Steegmuller, instru 
tor in English, formerly at Columbia University, 


author of “O Rare Ben Jonson,” which 
wrote under a pen name, and other books 
Ralph M. Crowley, assistant in psychology, 


tf The 


who received a master of arts degree a 
University of Wisconsin; Paul M. Herzog, * 
sistant in history, from Harvard Universi!) 
Douglas Orr, Swarthmore College. Another a¢ 
dition to the staff is expected to be announced 
shortly. 

Advisers already on the staff inelude Dr 
Meiklejohn, former president of Amherst Col 
lege; Walter R. Agard, professor of Greek 
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‘lization; John M. Gaus, professor of political 
science; Perey M. Dawson, associated professor 
of physiology; Samuel G. A. Rogers, associate 
professor of French; Laurance J. Saunders, as- 
sociated professor of history; Paul A. Rausen- 
bush, assistant professor of economics; Maleolm 
P. Sharp, assistant professor of law; Carl M. 
Bovholt, instruetor in philosophy; John Powell, 
Jr., assistant in philosophy. 

These advisers give most of their time to the 
experimental college, but each gives some in- 
truction in regular classes of the university. 

The freshman course of study will again be 

neerned this year with Athenian civilization. 

« subject for study in the sophomore year will 
» the life, thought and organization of modern 


merica, 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Proressor ANDREW FLeminc West, dean 
ud founder of the Graduate College of Prince- 
ton University, whose resignation was presented 
to the trustees in the spring, will pass over his 
administrative work to his successor, Professor 
Augustus Trowbridge, at the beginning of the 


college year. 


De. Frank P. Graves, New York State com- 
mer of education, has returned to the 
ited States from Belgium, where he attended 
dedication of the library of Louvain Uni- 


itv. 


De. James Earn Russevy, dean emeritus of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, who re- 
ed on August 12 from a world tour, was 
the same day the guest of honor at the an- 
men’s steak dinner of Teachers College. 

Dr. Russell gave a brief account of the trip, 
which he took in the interest of the Carnegie 
Foundation. One thousand students of educa- 

n attending the summer session of Teachers 
College were at the dinner. 

Berore leaving California to take up his 
vork as chaneellor of the University of Denver, 
Dr. F. M. Hunter, since 1917 superintendent of 

hools at Oakland, was the guest of honor at a 
testimonial dinner given by five hundred col- 
leagues and friends. 
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Proressor W. A. Bratton, for thirty-one 
years head of the department of mathematics 
in Whitman College, has been granted the de- 
gree of doctor of science by Williams College, 
his alma mater. Professor Bratton studied in 
Columbia University during the academic year 
just closed. 


Rosert E. Bacon, assistant dean of Harvard 
College, has resigned to become dean of St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland. Besides 
the deanship, he will be vice-president of the 
college and assistant professor of English. 


Dr. Cuartes Hue Netson has been ap- 
pointed associate dean at the St. Louis Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, to fill the vacancy left 
by the death on July 11 of Dr. Don R. Joseph. 


Frank W. CLELLAND has been appointed as- 
sistant dean and will act as dean of the school 
of religious education of Boston University dur- 
ing the coming year. He was formerly secre- 
tary and registrar of the university’s school of 
social service. 


Proressor WiLuiAM D. TRAUTMANN, asso- 
ciate professor of German, has been appointed 
dean of Adelbert College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. Hervin U. Roop, for the past five years 
head of the department of philosophy and edu- 
cation and director of the summer school of 
Wheaton College, has resigned to accept the 
position of dean of Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity at Harrogate, Tennessee, and head of the 


department of philosophy and psychology. Dr. 


Roop was for a number of years president of 
Lebanon Valley College, Pennsylvania. Lin- 
coln Memorial University is a non-sectarian, 
coeducational institution of a thousand stu- 
dents, an endowment of two million, and thirty 
buildings. The B. A. Duke Hall of Citizenship 
has just been dedicated. 


Tue Reverenn H. S. Ficxe, of the Presby- 
tery of Boston, has accepted the position of 
professor of English and head of the depart- 
ment at the University of Dubuque, Iowa, an 
institution set aside by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church for the training of 
leaders in Americanization. 
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Dr. H. R. Lasiert, protessor of psychology 
in Whitman College, goes to the Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, in a similar capacity this 


autumn. 


In the department ot zoology of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, the following changes in 
rank are in effect for the coming year: Robert 
T. Hance, from acting head to head of the de- 
partment; P. W. Whiting, from assistant to as- 
Alfred Wolf, 


structor to assistant professor; A. W. Kozelka, 


sociate professor; E. from in- 


from instructor to assistant professor at the 
Erie Center of the University of Pittsburgh; 


E. P. 


structor at the Uniontown Center of the univer- 


Jones, trom graduate assistant to in- 


sity. New appointments to graduate assistant- 
ships include: Dorothy Binns, Carey H. Bos- 
tian, Donald Charles, George Dambach, Paul R. 
David, Eward MeCrady, Jr., George E. Sny- 


der and Ruth Thompson. 


AppiTions have been made to the faculty of 
the department of French of the University of 
California at Los Angeles as follows: Professor 
Paul Bonnet, who for the past three years has 
been a lecturer in the University of Sydney, 
Australia. He was president of the Alliance 
Francaise in Sydney and took an active part in 
the cultural and civic life of the community. 
Dr. Maxwell Smith, of the University of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, will occupy the post of lee- 
turer in French. 
fessor in the City College of New York, will 


Jean Jontard, formerly a pro- 


also join the faculty in the fall; as also Miss 
Julia Broquet, who has been teaching French 
at Mills College, who has been appointed asso- 
ciate. 

Esson M. Gate, for twenty years a resident 
of China and lately an administrative officer in 
the Chinese government, has returned to Amer- 
ica to accept a position as lecturer in Oriental 


languages at the University of California. 


Freperick Maurice Powicke, professor of 
medieval history in the University of Manches- 
ter, has been appointed regius professor of 
modern history in the University of Oxford in 
the room of the late Mr. H. W. C. Davis. 


Ernest Camp, Jr., formerly state news edi- 
tor of the southern divisional offices of the As- 
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sociated Press, Atlanta, has been appointed an 
Henry W. 
University of 


instructor in journalism in the 


Grady school of journalism, 


Georgia. 
J. E. 


schools at Westby, Wis., has been appointed 


HANSEN, formerly superintendent of 


assistant chief of the bureau of visual education 
in the extension division of the University of 


Wisconsin. 


Dr. M. G. NEALE, of the school of educatio: 
of the University of Missouri, who in June ac 
cepted the position of assistant commissioner of 
education of New York State, has reconsidered 
his decision and will remain at the University 
of Missouri. The assistant commissioner will be 
head of the finance division, a position created 


at the last session of the New York Legislatur 


THE 


pointed successors to three assistant superin 


school board of Indianapolis has ap 


tendents, whose positions were abolished last 


October. The new assistants are Mr. F. T. 
Glidden, formerly assistant state superinten 
dent; Mr. B. B. Williams, statistician of th 


state education department, and Mr. C. C. Un 


derwood, formerly of the Crawfordsville schools 


We learn from The School Board Journal that 
William Dick, seeretary of the board of educa 
tion at Philadelphia, Pa., has retired with the 


Mr. Dick 


system ol 


completion of fifty years of service. 


became connected with the school 
Philadelphia in June, 1875, with his appoint 
ment as clerk. In 1891 he was made paymaster 
and in 1906 he became secretary of the board 
Mr. Dick is a member of the National Asso 

tion of School Business Officials and had served 


as president and secretary of the associatior 
Dr. C. W. MerriMan has resigned as a mem 
ber of the school board at Beloit, Wis., after a 
service of more than fifty years. 
fe 2 
Oxford, and recently lecturer in history at U! 
been ap 


Hartow, late of Brasenose College, 


versity College, Southampton, has 


pointed keeper of Rhodes House Library. 

Dr. E. 
of economies at Columbia University, has under 
taken to for John J. 
Democratic chairman, a complete study of the 


R. A. Seniem AN, Me Vicker pro! »ssor 


] 


make Raskob, national 


farm relief problem. 
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Two British students are to make world tours 
as the result of awards made by Arthur Jenkins 
nd Mrs. Barbara Wootton, representing the 
British Labor Party, and E. R. Palmer and 
Miss Bradley, of the cooperative movement. 
These awards are the first under a scheme en- 
dowed by Sir Arthur Dyke Acland for pro- 
viding deserving scholars with means to travel. 
They go to Paul Winterton, of Warlingham, 
Surrey, who proposes to study the conditions 
f the peasants in southern Russia, with special 
reference to agricultural and industrial coop- 
eration; and to May Louisa Dhonau, of New 
Cross, London, who will investigate German and 
Austrian local government with special refer- 
ence to reeent developments in rating and mu- 
nicipal enterprises. 
Samus. J. Beck and Carl H. Rogers, fellows 
psychology of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, under grant of the Common- 
wealth Fund, and in training at the Institute 
r Child Guidance in New York City during 
past year, completed their fellowships on 
June 1. Mr. Beek has been appointed psycholo- 
the Jewish Board of Guardians, com- 
ttee on field activities, in New York City. Mr. 
ogers has taken a position as psychologist in 
lepartment of child study of the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, in Rochester, 
N. ¥. 


De. Ira S. Wine, of New York, has been in- 
ed to give a series of five lectures on “The 
Problem Child” from July 2 to July 6, 1929, 
ler the auspices of the Tavistock Square 
Cli tor Functional Diseases in London, 
Sin James Irvine, of St. Andrew’s Univer- 
ty, Seotland, gave an address recently before 
e English-speaking Union at Chicago, on the 
mility of establishing fellowships for 


\merican students in universities other than 
Oxtord and Cambridge. He believes that “such 
tudents will return to America with a fairer 
view of Britain and a better understanding of 


the British people than is possible by the re- 
ted method of sending men to Oxford only.” 


NATHAN Lamport, president of the Yeshiva 
College of America, a Jewish institution now 
cing built in New York City, died on August 
l4 at the age of seventy-four years. 








I. F. Hauw, for twenty-five years superin- 
tendent of schools at North Adams and more 
than sixty years engaged in educational work in 
Massachusetts, died on May 27 at the age of 
eighty-one years. 


Epwin Smirx Ricwarps, a retired school 
principal, who served the public schools of New 
Jersey for fifty years, died on August 11 at the 
age of seventy-two years. 


Jessig CLAiRE McDona vp, for fifteen years 
principal of the National Cathedral School for 
Girls, died on August 12 at the age of fifty-nine 
years. 


Viscount Haupaneg, of Cloan, British Secre- 
tary of War from 1905 to 1912 and twice Lord 
Chancellor—once as a liberal and once as a 
laborite—died at his home in Perthshire, Scot- 
land, on August 18. Lord Haldane, like Lord 
Balfour, was the author of works on philosophy, 
seience and education. His books include in ad- 
dition to a biography of Adam Smith, “Educa- 
tion and Empire,” “The Pathway to Reality,” 
“The Reign of Relativity,” “The Philosophy of 
Humanism” and “Human Experience.” Dur- 
ing the war Lord Haldane was accused of sym- 
pathy with Germany and was obliged to retire 
from political activity. Again like Lord Bal- 
four, Lord Haldane was a member of a dis- 
tinguished family. His mother, a woman of 
great intellect, died three years ago, a few 
weeks after she had celebrated her 100th birth- 
day. His sister, Elizabeth Sanderson Haldane, 
LL.D., is known for her civie and literary work. 
His brother, John Scott Haldane, has been di- 
rector of the mining research laboratory of Bir- 
mingham University. Another brother, Sir Wil- 
liam Stowell Haldane, is a leader in the law. 
His nephew, J. B. S. Haldane, is a well-known 
biological chemist and author. 


Str Georce Orro Trevetyan, like Lord Hal- 
dane a distinguished statesman, author and his- 
torian, died on August 16, aged ninety years, at 
his home in Northumberland, England. He was 
the last survivor but one, namely, Lord Rose- 
bery, of all those who sat in the cabinet with 


Gladstone. 


Provipine for the erection and equipment of 
a new Hall of Philosophy, the University of 
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Southern California has received a gift of $265,- 
000 in memory of the late Colonel Seeley W. 
Mudd, former mining engineer and leading citi- 
zen of Los Angeles. The new Seeley Mudd me- 
morial building will house the philosophy offices, 
classrooms, the enlarged library of philosophy, 
and periodical reading rooms, as well as special 
rooms for the use of research fellows and 
graduate students. $240,000 will be expended 
in the erection of the building and $25,000 will 
be used for its furnishings and equipment. 


A GymMNasiuM for the elementary and high 
schools of the University of Chicago has been 
made possible through the gift, amounting to 
$400,000, of Mr. B. E. Sunny, chairman of the 
board of the Illinois Bell Telephone Company. 


THE national endowment fund of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association now amounts to 
$300,000, according to a report by Professor 
Harry J. University, 
executive secretary of the fund committee. The 
goal for the fund is $1,000,000. Despite its 
losses floods, Vermont has subscribed 
$6,305, or more than twice its quota, Professor 
exceeded its 
quota’ with $8,530. 
Other subscriptions are as follows: Connecticut, 
$6,419; the District of Columbia, $3,426.28; 
Illinois, $5,602.82; Maine, $1,035; Maryland, 
$3,336.36; Massachusetts, $8,977; Michigan, 
$3,195; Minnesota, $2,821; New Jersey, $1,365; 
New York, $45,170; Ohio, $2,756.42; Pennsyl- 
vania, $27,919.25; Rhode Island, $2,125. 


Carman, of Columbia 


from 


has 
totaling 


Carman said. Indiana also 


subscriptions 


Dr. CHarves H. Etwiorr, commissioner of 
education of New Jersey, has ruled that Benton 
F. Allen has not qualified for protection under 
the tenure act. Accordingly, his appeal from a 
notice terminating his services at the end of 
Dr. Elliott ruled that the 


services of a teacher must be continued beyond 


June was dismissed. 


three calendar years to gain tenure protection. 
He pointed out that Allen, except in the first 
instance, had been employed for the school year 
and that the initial contract had been dated back 
to July 1, 1925, whereas it was actually executed 


on August 3. 


THE executive board of Brookwood Labor 


College at Katonah, N. Y., has sent a message 
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to William Green, president of the America, 
Federation of Labor, asking that it be allowed 
to reply to charges that the college teaches com. 
munistic doctrines. The charges were made }y 
speakers at the quarterly meeting of the fodera 
tion’s executive council, just held at Atlant 
City. 
that branches of the federation and its affilis 
tions would be asked to discontinue all forms o) 
support to the college, including supplying o! 
scholarships, the board requested Mr. Green not 


Referring to the couneil’s announcement 


to notify the international unions until it had 


had an opportunity to present its case. 


Tue Northern Library Congress, which 
cently took place in Stockholm in the Comme: 
cial High School, included delegates from No: 
way, Finland and Denmark, numbering 250, 
sides a large number of representatives fr 


Sweden. 


ENGLISH has been made the principal foreig 
Estonian pub 

schools, latest instructions 
from the Ministry of Education. 
thus take the place of German, which was i 


language to be taught in 
according to the 


English wil! 


tensively taught heretofore. 


A BUREAU to supervise the physical and mer 
tal development of children during their schoo 
life was created recently by a decree of the Mu 
A divisio 


of education will provide courses in schoo! hy 


ister of Publie Instruction of Chile. 


giene for teachers and for the general publ 
and training courses for nurses and home v) 
itors. A division of school hygiene will b 
charge of medical inspection of school childre: 
and will also make studies of their physical ar 
mental development. Free dental and medi 
treatment will be provided for children whos 
parents are unable to pay. Laboratories, ¢! 
ics and other facilities for carrying on the wor 
of the institute will be maintained by the pub 


authorities. 


Ir is proposed to establish a federation 

Balkan universities under the title of the 
versity Union of Southeastern Europe, co 
prising the Universities of Bucharest, Prague. 
Belgrade, Zagreb, Sofia, Athens and Constant 

nople. “The union,” the idea of which is ered 
ited to the Bucharest faculty, will center in Be! 


’ 
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rade, and proposes to provide a clearing house 
eientifie and medical discoveries, especially 
which will ameliorate publie health, pros- 
nerity, social and economic conditions. An in- 
hange of professors and students among 
on members is a chief feature, and a monthly 

cation in French is also proposed. The 
ial meetings will be held in the various Bal- 
capitals. Turkey will send the president of 
Stamboul University and three professors to the 


those 


nary conference at Bucharest. 


\rrer gradually dropping more and more in 
_so that it finally owed its whole teaching 
twenty-six months’ salary, the Peking Na 
University has made a “new beginning” 
mally repudiating these old debts, and 
ting all over again, with promises of regular 
iry payments in the future. This repu- 
which with most of the teachers aver- 

well above $4,000 each, has created serious 
dual problems. Many of the teachers had 
tually existing on long-time credit, and 

had borrowed money from friends and 
banks. Now these teachers must person- 
houlder these debts or go through bank- 
iptey proceedings. The salary repudiation has 
been received with great bitterness by all of the 
and many able professors have refused to 

ue teaching and have sought other situa- 


rue U. S. Children’s Bureau reports that, 
ler a deeree recently promulgated, school at- 
lance in Chile is made compulsory for all 
en during the years between the ages of 

and fifteen. Under the previous law 
attendance was required for four years 

The deeree directs that the schools be 
upped as far as possible with playgrounds, 
nasiums, baths and libraries, as well as with 
hool gardens, workshops and other facilities 
manual training. Provision is also made 
istitutional schools of the cottage type for 
ependent and handieapped children and for 
veling schools which will go from place to 
we in rural districts having no permanent 
hools. The employment of children of school 
in factories, workshops and other establish- 
ments when sehool is in session is prohibited, 
«id the administrative authorities of the prov- 
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inces are ordered to inspect establishments em- 
ploying young persons and report violations of 
the law. Penalties are provided for failure of 
parents to send their children to school and for 
the employment of children in violation of the 


provisions of the decree. 


ELEMENTARY schools in Cardiganshire, Wales, 
will hereafter be taught only the Welsh lan- 
guage, according to the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The last English-speaking teacher serving 
in an elementary school in the county has re- 
signed, and hereafter no teacher will be ap- 
pointed who can not teach in Welsh. This is 
the outcome of a popular movement in Wales, 
fostered by the Federation of Welsh Eda- 
cation committees and other organizations, 
for the teaching of Welsh in the schools of 
Wales by Welsh teachers. Welsh has become 
the language of instruction in most infant 
schools of Carnarvonshire, and its use in senior 
departments of elementary schools is increasing. 
In Glamorganshire, a rule was passed in 1923 
that in five years only teachers qualified to teach 
Welsh should be employed in the elementary 
schools of the county. Vacation courses and 
special classes, in the meantime, were organized 
throughout the county, and it is now proposed 
to enforce the requirement, beginning on Janu- 
ary 1, 1929. Notwithstanding the cooperation 
of Welsh training colleges, local school authori- 
ties have difficulty in obtaining competent 
teachers able to teach Welsh and to give instrue- 
tion in that language. 


THE claim of the secondary teachers of the 
Irish Free State to pensions was urged at the 
General Synod of the Church of Ireland by 
the headmaster of Mountjoy School, Dublin, 
who proposed a resolution in which the synod 
expressed regret at the government’s delay in 
legislating, and asked for the introduction of a 
pension bill before the end of the present year. 
Mr. Anderson gave the minister for education 
credit for having at heart the interests of the 
teachers, but he emphasized the inconsistency 
of stopping short of providing them with pen- 
sions. Secondary teachers in the Free State, 
he said, were civil servants in everything but 
name, and they were the only body of the kind 
in the British Isles who were without pensions. 
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The pension question had been shelved during 
the last three years, but the government had 
recently given orders for the preparation of a 
bill. Mr. Anderson wishes the government to 
realize that the need for a bill is urgent. 


DISCUSSION 
WHAT IS EDUCATION ? 


Ask that question and always the answer 
will be: “It is what one gets from school”; 
or, expanding that statement, “It is that which 
a person gains in schools, colleges, universities, 
lectures and the like, through reading, studying, 
notes and being examined, 


listening, taking 


all in close submission to teachers and text- 
books.” 
almost universally limited in its meaning to the 
effect of a “course,” a teacher, a text-book and 
an examination. We are so fixed in the habit 


of thinking of education in the style above sug- 


That is to say, the word education is 


gested that, even when we say a man is “self- 
educated,” we have in mind the thought that he 
has pursued a “course” of reading and study 
laid down by an expert. 

The fact is that a very small part of the 
whole mass of knowledge, experience, skill and 
wisdom that an adult possesses has come to him 
as it is almost universally 


’ 


through “education,’ 
defined. 

A grown man’s knowledge, skill and wisdom 
depend more upon the gifts that were his at the 
moment of his birth 
that affected him thereafter. 
is still true, in spite of the strange 


than upon any influences 
“As a man 1s born, 
so is he,” 
dreams and claims of behaviorists to the con- 
trary. 

And, after the influence of one’s own inborn 
qualities, next in importance comes, not the 
influence of “education” as defined above, but 
the influence of environment. By environment 
is here meant, of course, all that affects a per- 
son from birth. “Education” 
is part of this environment, but a small part 


The 


the moment of 


only. inbred and now most persistent 


formal edueation, by 


habit of thinking that 
school, teacher, course of study and text-book, 
is all of the education training that the average 
individual enjoys in his earlier years, has turned 
the diseussion of “Adult Education,” 


which is 
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now so fashionable and persistent, away from 
all rational studies that might lead to concep. 
sions of value. Nearly all of that discussion js 
concerned with ways and means for supplying 
to young people a little addendum to that 
special, occasional and usually distasteful train- 
ing, driving, boosting and guiding which formed 
the education of the school. 

So strong is the hold on us of the common); 
accepted theory that “education,” as above de 
fined, can be and should be the most potent in- 
fluence in making men intelligent, thoughtful, 
interested and wise, that we are continually 
charging our schools and colleges with gross 
stupidity of management because so few “edu 
cated” persons display any evidences of having 
received the wisdom and other good qualities 
which the current superstition says they should 
have acquired in school. 

For example: a writer in a recent Aflant 
Monthly “the 
our people today, mostly due to this defe 


intellectual mediocrity o 


SAYS, 


” 


system of higher education 
It is more than probable that not one perso 


in a hundred of those who may read thos 


words would think for a moment of objecting 
to them. 
will be because he thinks our system is not quit 
as defective as the writer assumes, and does no’ 


state of 


+ 


If an oceasional reader does ob je 


leave its students in a intellectua 
mediocrity, and not because he sees that to la 
the mental inferiority of most of us to defect 
in our higher education, is to assume that birth, 
and all environmental doings outside of “higher 
education” are of no importance as factors 1! 
creating wise men! Yet 
stupid than to ascribe the mediocrity of th 


what could be mort 


people of this country to a defective syster 


of higher education. No mediocre people eve! 


lifted themselves out of mediocrity by setting 
Good schools are fundamet 
tally results and not causes! 

deny that parentage, 
roundings, play, companions, influence of adult 
and a thousand other items that go into the life 
of any boy or girl in the first 18 years, are of 
tremendous influence in fashioning the creatur' 
who, at 18, enters a “system of higher educa- 
tion.” Few in fact will deny that the 18-year 
old was largely fashioned at the moment of 


birth. Most of us after a moment's 


up ror rd schools. 


Few will home sur 


will, 
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thought, come to the opinion that we are, in 
these days, a little education-mad; are intoxi- 
cated with the notion that a few hours in 
.-hool are making the next generation just pre- 
eisely what the schools intend them to be. Even 
‘hose who are education-mad, or pedagogically 

oxieated, should look for a moment at certain 
facts of life. 

In the time between the moment of birth and 
his eighteenth year, a boy of average health has 
had, at the rate of 16 per day, over 105,000 

ng hours. During those hours he has had 
ntless thousands of experiences, has made 














tless thousands of observations, has asked 





isands of questions and been answered, and 


ibeved and disobeyed, has touched life in 
ways and has learned, learned, learned. 







I s had endless lessons in manual training, 
He has been subject to 





mes and plays. 
nstruction in manners and morals which 






perforce with companionship. 
But it is idle to try even to suggest the items 
learning that have been driven into him in 







thousands of waking hours. 
Of all this learning, a little has come by way 








that “edueation” which we now so venerate. 
lor consider, the average child is subject to the 
educational machine, during all these 105,000 





of waking life, for a seant 8,000 hours 
one hour in thirteen. And, for many 
, the training and the discipline of those 
have been far less effective than they 
renerally assumed to be. The boy often 
He learns his lesson 







school distasteful. 
ise he must, whereas he meets with great 
and pleasure much of the training of his 
ronment, from the time he explores his 
periphery in the cradle, until he develops 
Dur- 
‘many school hours he is subject to the will 

a teacher who is by nature, study and ex- 
perience poorly equipped for her work. This 
apline of life, out of school, goes steadily 
on for twelve times as many hours as does that 
The school hours are not in one con- 
ious series. They are interrupted by every 
Saturday and Sunday, by many holidays and 
by prolonged vacations. The due progress of 
training and of the acquisition of helpful habits 
by sehool is broken on every Friday, to be re- 
umed with difficulty on every Monday; and is 








ise of hand and eye on the ball field. 








‘ hool. 
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still more broken at every term’s end and la- 
boriously patched again at the opening of each 
term. 

While this is not a plea for a more rational 
time arrangement of our schools and colleges, 
it may be proper here to note that the Saturday 
holiday and the long and frequent vacations, 
which were adopted by our schools several gen- 
erations ago largely for economic reasons that 
had nothing to do with education, are needless 
and absurd obstacles to the effective working of 
our schools. But that is in parenthesis. 

The delusion that education is a rather re- 
mote and esoteric yet most desirable thing, to 
be gained only through the ministrations of 
teacher or lecturer and “course” and book, is in 
no part of the skill-and-wisdom-gaining field 
more harmful than it has proved to be in the 
department of adult education. Nearly every 
discussion of this movement, and well-nigh 
every organized effort to promote it, begins 
with the assumption that adults who wish to 
learn must all be taught; must form classes; 
must adopt courses; must acquire text-books, 
and must be examined and must aim for de- 
grees, or diplomas or certificates. And, un- 
fortunately, this obsession that learning-some- 
thing must always mean being-taught-something, 
has so possessed us all, that the adult-who- 
wants-to-learn almost instinctively feels that, 
to fulfil his desire, he must begin by becoming 
one who wishes-to-be-taught. 

As long as this notion persists—and of course 
all formal-education people will help it to per- 
sist and to grow stronger—adults wishing to 
learn will look about for some approved method 
But, thanks to Mr. Guten- 
berg and others, our new world is crowded with 


of being educated! 


print, in words, pictures, diagrams and charts; 
this print lies ready to the hand of all inquir- 
ing minds; inquiring minds increase in number 
as modern industry each day more fully and 
plainly declares that better wages await the 
better-informed; and every day we see grow 
larger a vast army of students who—masterless, 
classless, without study-courses and not asking 
for diplomas—begin with the daily paper, grad- 
uate to the trade organ, promote themselves to 
the technical journal, then advance to the stand- 
ard treatise, and in due course become educated 


adults. 
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But it, one may ask, in spite of a wide-spread 
delusion as to the part that formal education 
plays in the process of learning, countless thou- 
sands are learning without the pale of formal 
education, why complain? 

Well, perhaps I am moved in good part to 
give forth this protest by the effort my library 
colleagues are making to take the teacher’s part 
In effect, we are urged to set 


in “education.” 
up in our libraries Departments of Adult Edu- 
cation! I am convinced this effort is unwise 
because of the teaching form of education the 
country already has a fair sufficiency and a 
institutions whose 


sure continuous 


business it is to gather print and make it ready 


growth; 


for use have already in hand all the work they 
can do, and do well; and to enter the field of 
the school and the teacher as other than a hand- 
maid thereto is a needless and unwise diversion 
of energy. J. C. Dana 

NOVEMBER, 1927 
CAN SUPERIOR MEN BE SECURED FOR 

ELEMENTARY TEACHING? 

A CONSIDERABLE number of colleges and uni- 
versities have recently announced that in the 
future unusual emphasis will be given to the 
instruction of the first two years. One of the 
chief proposals of these programs is the selee- 
tion and retention of superior men for the in- 
struction of freshmen and sophomores. It can 
hardly be doubted that no program for the im- 
provement of undergraduate teaching is likely 
to go very far unless the men in contact with 
these students are of high quality. In fact, the 
success or failure of these ambitious programs 
will probably rest upon the quality of the men 
out. If 


instruction remains the province of second-rate 


who will carry them undergraduate 


men no change in the mechanics of courses or 
the addition of “Freshmen Weeks” 
in “How to Study” is likely to have more than 


or courses 
a superficial effect. If, however, colleges find 
it possible to turn their beginning students over 
to strictly first-class men the remaining prob- 
lems of first- and second-year teaching will 
shrink very greatly since the majority of these 
classroom problems arise from the fact that, in 
the larger universities at least, the larger part 
of this teaching is done either by students whose 
major interest is in an advanced degree or by 
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disillusioned older men who have failed to get 
something better. 

It is difficult to persuade really excellent men 
to devote any considerable part of their time to 
undergraduate teaching. It is almost impos. 
sible to find a really good man who will devote 
the larger part of his time to classroom work 
It will pay 
administrators who are interested in such men 


with freshmen and sophomores. 


for this service to consider the reasons why 
men of ability find it unattractive. It is not 
likely that any considerable number of superior 
men will be drawn into undergraduate work 
until these reasons are fully recognized and 


adequately met. 


There are many reasons why the superior 
man finds undergraduate instruction unattrae- 
tive. The chief of these are the absence of 


prestige in elementary teaching, the fact that 
the work of the elementary classroom does not 
contribute to the advancement of professional 
research, the long hours in the classroom, tx 
inordinate time that the conscientious teacher 
gives to personal conferences with students and 
the fact that however much administrators may 
pay lip-service to teaching, academic rewards 
are likely to go to the fertile publisher rather 
than to the less spectacular pedagogue. 

The absence of prestige in elementary teach- 
ing is a fact so obvious as to require no elab 


orate demonstration. There are few men de 


voting themselves largely to undergraduat 
instruction who are not apologetic about the 

assignment, particularly if they are member 
of a department in which many courses ar 
offered for upperclassmen and graduates. The 
low esteem in which elementary teaching is 
held is due, in part at least, to the fact that the 
majority of men do it for want of something 
better. For a man in a large department to 


devote teaching 


himself year after year to 
freshmen is ordinarily an admission that he 1s 
ineapable of getting something better. Just as 
free, unskilled labor is degraded by slavery, so 
all elementary teaching is degraded by the fact 
that elementary teaching is, in large depart- 
ments at least, a pretty good indication either 
of immaturity or of professional failure. A 


position from which the successful man escapes 


to something better is never held in high es- 
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teem and elementary teaching is no exception. 
It is interesting to secure the lofty explanations 
men who through choice or necessity add 
occasional elementary section to their other 
more pretentious duties. “I like to keep up 
ve contact with undergraduates.” “I fill in 
th an elementary section.” “I believe that it 

duty to give freshmen some contact with 
Prestige plays an in- 


; 
Ul 


ar 


st 


. graduate-school man.” 
rdinate part in the academic world since it is 
of the few inexpensive luxuries of the 
her. Unfortunately elementary teaching 
pays no dividends in this pitiable commodity. 
\ number of other unattractive conditions of 
elementary teaching are so bound up together 
is unprofitable to consider them sep- 

These are the absence of topical rela- 

het ween teaching and 

mal research, the inability of elementary 


elementary pro- 


ents to cooperate with research and the 
msequent reduction in research and resulting 


publication. These conditions constitute a 
drawback to the elementary teacher. 
Material for elementary instruction is organized 


ler the influence of educational aims and this 
contributes little or nothing to 
Elementary teaching 
one pattern of organization, research 


nization 


ch organization. 


The question might even be 
who throws himself 


uit unother. 
ed whether the man 
heart and soul into teaching is not thereby re- 
his research effectiveness. 
Certainly the shift in pattern is not an easy 
to make, 
vraduates is, however, a research organization. 


The organization of material for 


From this organization comes naturally the sort 
“productive one’s 


on the 


scholarship” that gets 
Furthermore, the 
pperclassman or graduate is a potent research 

ant. He is 


vs. His cooperative value is so great that a 


author’s line. 


invaluable in a variety of 


considerable amount of publication by recog- 
nized scientists is “with so and so” or at least 

rries the student’s name in a grateful foot- 
note. This is particularly true of research re- 
quiring great drudgery. The elementary teacher 
The result is 
, being entirely on his own, investigation on 


none of these facilitations. 
that 


— - ~_— ° ° . 
a large seale is difficult and his seanty bibliog- 


raphy wins him little honor. 
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Of itself this condition need not be serious. 
The man who has a sincere interest in scholarly 
investigations will find his satisfaction in the 
amount of time that he can devote to that 
activity. The fact that the mass of work to 
which he can append his name is less than it 
would be under more favorable conditions need 
But there is one cause 
one’s 


bring him no concern. 
for concern here. Recognition 
colleagues, the notice of administrators, the 


among 


consequent proffers of other positions with the 
opportunity for betterment either through ac- 
ceptance or barter, rest in no small part upon 
the amount of publication rather than the time 
devoted to research. The perfect flower that 
blooms unseen will never be transplanted to a 
richer garden. Herein lies a profound disad- 
vantage for the elementary teacher. 
find in his investigations complete satisfaction 


He may 


for his own nature even if he is forced to do 
much hack work that would ordinarily be 
turned over to an advanced student, but he 
will not ordinarily be able to do the prolific 
publishing that is the surest road to fortune. 
It is held, in theory, that such is not the 
cease. It has been frequently stated in the past 
two years that successful elementary teaching 
will be rewarded and that the research difficul- 
ties of the undergraduate teacher will be taken 
Time alone will 
In the meantime 


into consideration. show 
whether or not this is true. 
the fact remains that the weightiest argument 
for advancement (in some institutions almost 
the only one) lies in offers from other institu- 
The fact also remains that before good 


teaching can be rewarded it will be necessary 


tions. 


for colleges to discover what good teaching is 
and who is doing it. At present, since few 
colleges have any reliable information as to the 
sort of teaching being Cone the tendency is to 
rationalize this ignorance by weighting heavily 
the “objective” evidences of activity. That is 
publication. A certain amount of 
characterizes the 
Just at present he seems to be doubtful as to 
the future of the college teacher who depends 
for his advancement upon such possibilities. 
Certain 


undergraduate teaching must be summarized 


to say, 


shrewdness superior man. 


other unattractive concomitants of 


without discussion. Teaching schedules for 
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elementary instructors are ordinarily longer 
than for advanced classes. In many institutions 
they are nearly as long as for high-school 
teachers. The time spent in preparation tor 
a really good elementary lecture, demonstra- 
tion or class discussion, may be very great. 
Yet there is no spectacular or tangible result 
of this expenditure of time. If one is even 
moderately clever no time need be spent in 
preparation without either class or admunistra- 
tion being the wiser. To make virtue forever 
its own reward is to expect too much of human 
nature. The endless conferences with students 
demanded of the elementary teacher raise the 
same problem of unrewarded energy. Finally, 
one serious objection of superior men to ele- 
mentary teaching must be noted. In our 
larger departments with a huge staff, the con- 
tent of the elementary course is rapidly being 
rigidly organized through syllabi, outlines, 
group conferences, assigned readings and the 
like. There are many departments in which the 
topics to be discussed are set forth in detail 
and the time allotment for each is specified. 
Any member of the staff who deviates from 
this program is subject to discipline. One 
mark of the superior man is likely to be an un- 
willingness to be regimented. Even as a young 
instructor he is likely to find the retailing of 
the cut-and-dried course of some one else irk- 
some. As an older man he is likely to demand 
the fullest freedom to conduct his courses in 
his own way. If he does not insist upon this 
freedom he is either indifferent about his 
teaching or is not really a superior man after 
all. 

The administrative procedures necessary to 
remove the objectionable features that keep the 
better sort of men out of elementary teaching 
seem fairly obvious. The problem is, first, to 
see clearly why it is hard to build up a per- 
manent staff of first rate men for undergraduate 
courses, second, to decide whether, in view of 
the absence of the more passive virtues such 
men are really wanted after all, and lastly, if 
they really are wanted, to provide conditions 
that will attract them. 

Wma. R. Witson 

Ouro STATE UNIVERSITY, 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO 
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QUOTATIONS 
RESEARCH IN THE LAW 


EstaBLisHMENT by the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity of an institute for the study of the law 
is in keeping with modern thought in regard to 
the legal profession. This will not be a school 
to train men to practice law. It will devote 
itself to research. Under supervision of men of 
high scholarship it will study scientifically the 
economic and social effects of law; the clarifica- 
tion and simplification of law; the training of 
jurists and codifiers, and the guidance of writ- 
ers of text-books and thinkers upon the human 
effects of law. 

The standing of the Johns Hopkins and the 
character of the men selected for the faculty 
are guaranties that the proposed work will be 
carried on with high skill. Men of prestige in 
the legal profession and noted educators have 
indorsed the plan. The cost of operation has 
been underwritten for three years and there is 
assurance of financial backing for five years 
When these have passed, it is hoped a perma 
nent endowment can be obtained. No students 


will be enrolled for the first academic year, al- 


though properly qualified persons who desire to 
assist in research may apply for the privilege 
of so doing. 

The public in the United States is dissatisfied 
with the administration of criminal law and 1s 
by no means satisfied with that of civil law 


The nation is struggling under an antiquated 
system of criminal jurisprudence ill adapted to 
the needs of modern urban civilization. The 
ery of the hour is for law reform such as that 
which England has long since put into effect 
As yet there is no agreement either as to what 
changes are needed or how they can be put into 
effect. Lawyers and judges have written nota- 
bly on the subject and considerable research has 
already been done. But a vast amount of this 
kind of work remains. Johns Hopkins can 
help importantly.—The New York Evening 


Sun. 


MULTIPLE APPLICATIONS FOR AD- 
MISSION TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
Reports that great numbers of students ar 

being turned away from medical schools, while 

true in a sense, greatly exaggerate the situation 
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An investigation, two years ago, showed that 


5.500 individual students made in all 20,093 ap- 


} 


tions per student. 


the 


uli 


‘out the same average as the year before. 


‘ications, or an average of about 24 applica- 


In a second report showing 


applications for the last session, 11,282 in- 
lual applicants made 23,590 applications at 


In 


fall of 1926, 6,420 applications were ac- 
opted but of these there were only 5,020 actual 


ts, indicating that 1,400 students had 


n accepted in two or more schools. Thus, at 


the beginning of the session in the fall of 1926, 


» of these vacancies were filled. 


TAO W hose 


still existed to the extent of one 
of the entire enrolment. Fortunately, 
of the schools had waiting lists whereby 
Authentic 

show that, in the fall of 1926, 6,009 stu- 
Of 


‘97 applications rejected in the fall of 


vere admitted to the first-year class. 


2.622 individuals were rejected because of 
factory qualifications. Of these, accord- 
ter investigations, 1,340 reapplied in 
| of 1927 and 750 were accepted, many 
had secured additional preliminary 


ations, 


It is interesting to note that of 
credentials were reinvestigated 
second trial in 1927 and were accepted, 
y-two had applied in 1926 to as many 
five to eleven different schools, while 
others who had applied in 1926 to 


three 


or more colleges and whose qualifications 


reexamined in 1927 were again refused. 


riet, the sifting processes during these two 
rs resulted in the admission of the better ele- 


fied. 


thy 


and the rejection of students less well 
The statisties published indicate that 
numbers of properly qualified students 


ng admission to medical schools increase, 


medical schools are also gradually adding to 


staffs, equipment or clinical 


tear hing 


ties whereby larger numbers of students 


4 enrolled. 


REPORTS 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Ty 


‘ 


ish Committee on Universities and Train- 


& report has recently appeared of the 
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ing Colleges. This committee was appointed by 
the conference which the president of the Board 
of Education called in February, 1926, which 
consisted of representatives of universities and 
university colleges, training colleges, local edu- 
cation authorities and other bodies interested in 
the training of teachers. The conference re- 
sulted in the appointment of the committee “to 
consider in what way cooperation between the 
universities and training colleges can be best 
effected.” The committee consisted of eighteen 
members, the of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London and Wales have each a member; 
the 
members; the local education authorities four; 
the governing bodies of voluntary training col- 
leges two, and the training college associations 
The chairman is Mr. 


Universities 


combined English universities have two 


and teachers six members. 
R. J. G. Mayor, formerly the principal assistant 
secretary in the universities and training of 
teachers branch of the Board of Education, and 
his colleagues are all experts. 

The following are the recommendations made 


by the committee : 


(1) That the schemes for the establishment of 
for the 


which have been provisionally approved by the 


joint examining boards various areas 
board continue in operation for a period not ex- 
ceeding five years from September, 1928, in any 
case. 

(2) That copies of all 
municated by the Board to the bodies represented 


such schemes be com- 
on the conference for their consideration, 
(3) 


bodies with regard to the schemes provisionally 


That any representations made by these 
approved be considered before final approval is 
given to the schemes which are to come into effect 
at the end of the period of provisional approval. 

(4) That the board appoint a Central Advisory 
Committee for the Certification of Teachers, which 
shall be representative of the various bodies and 
the 
recognition of teachers, and that it be the duty of 


interests chiefly concerned in training and 
this committee to maintain a general survey over 
the 1372 


and to advise the board upon questions arising 


examinations instituted under Circular 
thereon. 
(5) That, with a view to ensuring the mainte- 


nance of a proper continuity of standard during the 
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early years of the working of the new examination 
system, the board and the new examining bodies 
cooperate in making such arrangements as will 
enable representatives of the Board to give active 
assistance to the new examining bodies, as well as 
to the Central Advisory Committee, of which the 
establishment is recommended under (4) above. 

(6) That it is desirable that the training colleges 
and the new examining bodies, in putting forward 
proposals for schemes of study and syllabuses, 
should for the present make no abrupt departure 
from the general scope and standard of the exist- 
ing arrangements. 

(7) (a) That the board’s inspectors continue, in 
concert with the training college authorities, to 
test the proficiency of students in the practice of 
teaching and in physical training, and that the 
marks assigned by them to the students for these 
subjects be communicated to the new examining 
bodies for inclusion in the general results of the 
examinations. 

(>) That the board’s inspectors should similarly 
continue for the present to test the proficiency of 
students in advanced handwork for men students, 
and also, where desired by the new examining 
bodies, in practical work in domestic subjects. 

(8) That the new examining bodies should en- 
deavor, as soon as may be conveniently practi 
cable in each case, to make provision in their own 
examinations for the other subjects which are at 
present tested practically by the board’s inspec- 
tors—namely, science, music, drawing, needlework, 
and handwork (other than advanced handwork for 
men students). 

(9) That the new examining bodies should for 
the present continue the Board’s practice of grant 
ing two chances of reexamination to students who 
fail at their first examination, and that they 
should afford facilities in 1930 and 1931 for the 
reexamination of students who fail at the last 
examinations conducted by the board, on the un 
derstanding that the cost of the reexamination 
of the latter students shall not fall either on the 
examining bodies or on the students themselves. 

(10) That the board be requested to raise the 
overriding maximum for their proposed grant 
from 30s. to £2 for each student examined. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


LONGEVITY OF EMINENT EDUCATORS 


In a study of the longevity of eminent indi- 


viduals covering different occupations and 
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periods of history, the writer had occasion jo 
use the biographical information found in Mop. 
roe’s “Cyclopedia of Education.” The data thys 
obtained seemed to have sufficient intrinsi« 
worth to be of special interest to educators and 
scientific students. This is considered especially 
true of two tables which are submitted here with 
the necessary explanation and comment. 

Monroe’s “Cyclopedia of Education,” pub- 
lished in 1911, is so familiar to educators of the 
United States that any comment on that scor 
seems unnecessary. Its readiness of access to 
all students of education makes it rather easy 
to one so inclined, if interest and time are su! 
ficient, to verify the truth of the data and 
thought here set forth. 

For the purposes of the study it is necessar 
to have at hand the dates of birth and death o! 
every individual considered. Failure to obt: 
such knowledge frequently leaves out of account 
many eminent persons. In the “Cyclopedia 
Education” there are brief biographical sketches 
of one thousand one hundred and seventy-t 
educators available for the present study, fort) 
one women and one thousand one hundred and 
thirty-one men. The biographies of no 
viduals living at the time of publications wer 
inserted, thus adding to the reliability of t! 
data in reference to the true average life-span 
of the class or group of persons concerned 

In the writer’s more extended study « 
longevity, the effect of education and oecupatior 
on lengthening life have been under consider: 
tion; but here, only such facts as seem clearly 
involved in the two tables, selected from others, 
of that branch of the larger study pertaining t 
a certain designated group of educators wil! b 
considered. The data have been classified with 


reference to nationality or country of acti 
period of activity, age at death, average life 


span, and the rank according to the highes 
average length of life by countries and period 
The countries included and specially nam 
are the United States with 518 persons; Ff: 
gland with 229; France with 84; Germany with 
167; Italy with 50; Greece with 38; Scotland 
with 30; Switzerland with 23; “all others” (1 
cluding Spain with 9, average age at death 62; 
Ireland with 6, average age at death 69.5) with 
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TABLE I 
spaN or EMINENT EpvucatTors or Dirrerent COUNTRIES AND PERIODS oF ACTIVITY 


1 to 1000 A. D. 1000 to 1600 1600 to 1800 


Sum of ages 
Sum of ages 


nations 


73.00 ] b 77.00 : 
64.00 1 5 73 66.65 68.25 
68.00 299 72.16 


ts 
_ 
roa eH 


60.438 1002 66.80 

60.83 62.50 903 69.46 
71.00 63.64 3278 68.23 
66.80 2 63.33 5953 68.42 
68.00 352 64.95 6594 67.28 
14126 69.93 


3590 67.73 2 . 33428 69.21 


After 1800 Women Men Totals 


£ 
c 
~~ 
5 
3 
L. 


Average 

Sum of ages 
Sum of ages 
Sum of ages 


Rank by 
nations 


2720 71.58 
76 : 9 3306 67.26 


418 69.66 bk 2125 70.83 


to Gi to 
un 


71.58 
67.14 
70.83 


- 
<= 
to w& to 
~~ 


— 


66 23 1491 64.83 23 1491 64.83 
276 69.00 3: 2188 66.30 3: 2188 66.30 
650 65.00 5 a¢ 65.66 53% 68.43 { 5732 68.23 

2313 64.25 : ; 71.33 } 856 66.20 11070 66.28 
$145 74.00 k 918 70.61 216 68.13 15635 68.27 
©1616 68.62 . 9% 68.72 5 : 5 69.17 5 35822 68.76 


29629 68.90 : 68.63 : 77326 68.37 1172 80140 68.38 


The difficulty of correctly classifying edu- classify the educator as belonging to that 

in regard to nationality is quite marked. country wherein he gave his principal service. 

s especially true in the colonial and earlier It is natural that the United States should be 

of the United States, the days of the favored with the inclusion of the largest num- 

rch Fathers and the period of the Renais- ber of names in a publication of its own country. 
Educators are and have nearly always The lists from other countries, being more selec- 
cosmopolitan. As regards England and __ tive, tend to add slightly to the average length 

the United States, it was generally necessary to of life of those thus included. 
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The five periods of activity, as here desig- 
time 
They seem, 


nated, are but arbitrary divisions of 
which may or may not be best. 
however, quite suited to the material involved 
and interestingly indicate forward movements 
of society and progress of civilization. The 
first period, covering the time before the Chris- 
tian era, contains but 24 names, too few for 
safe generalization, but sufficient in a selective 
class, as under consideration, to show trend. 
The second period, that from 1 to 1000 A. D. 
inclusive, contains 53 names, still too few to 
The third 
period, that representing the time between 1000 
to 1600 A. 
which considered in connection with the selee- 


show more than pronounced trend. 
D., contains 182 names, a number 


tive material gives rather reliable data. The 
fourth period, that between 1600 to 1800 A. D., 
contains 483 names, a number quite sufficient, 
taking into consideration the general nature of 
the material, to give reliable conclusions. The 
fifth period, that covering the time since 1800, 
or more specifically between 1800 and 1910, eon- 
tains 430 names, 53 less than the fourth period, 
but again sufficient for reliable deductions. 
As already mentioned the material has been 
organized under the special heading of eight dif- 
ferent nations: Greece, Italy, Scotland, Switzer- 
land, France, and the 
United States; a ninth rubric, “other nations,” 


Germany, England, 
is given to inelude all names of other countries, 
in which Spain is represented with nine names 
and an average length of life of 62 years, Ire- 
land with six names and an average length of 
life of 69.5 years, and all others, eighteen names, 
with an average length of life of 67.39 years. 
This furnishes the material and steps for nine 
grades or ranks according to the highest aver- 
age length of life by nations and five special 
ranks as to the periods of time. 

In the latter, the period preceding the Chris- 
tian era ranks first with a general average of 
71.04 years; that between 1600 to 1800, second, 
with a general average of 69.21 years; the 
period since 1800 ranks third with a general 
average of 68.9 years; the period between 1 and 
1000 A. D. ranks fourth with a general aver- 
age of 67.73 years, and that between 1000 and 
1600 ranking fifth, or last, with a general aver- 
Noting now the ranks by 


age of 64.77 years. 


nations, it is seen that Greece ranks first with 
an average length of life of 71.58 years: Soy. 
TABLE II 
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THe AGE at DEATH OF 1172 Epvucators Recorpsy 


IN MONROE’S ‘‘ CYCLOPEDIA OF Epucation,’’ 
CLASSIFIED AS TO NATIONALITY OR 


Age at 
death 


United States 


Totals 


we 
| 
mm Coe 


> 
= 
x 


Totals 36 


50 10 
5] 7 
52 6 
53 5 
54 7 
55 10 
56 2 
57 5 
58 3 
59 10 


Totals 65 


CouNTRY OF ACTIVITY 


England 


France 


16 


Germany 


Italy 


Greece 


Scotland 


Switzerland 


Other nations 


tals 


3 165 
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st with > years; England fourth with an average of 68.27 
> Scot. z 2 years; France fifth with an average of 68.23 
3 5 = years; Italy sixth with an average of 67.14 
ECORDED a8 sa = © oy © q . hee years; “other nations” seventh with an average 
7 $ = 5 E 2 $ = = 5 = of 66.3 years; Germany eighth with an average 
5 ake Ok SB n e of 66.28 years; Switzerland ninth with an aver- 
; » 7 2 2 1 2 8 1 @ 29 ~ age of 64.83 years, six years below the highest 
él ; @ eo eg 1 1 20 and less than four years below the average. 
: . - - : - 11 : 4 The ranks according to historical periods or ; 
5 Te) oe oe oe ee 1 31 the era in which the educator lived may bring 
- 16 : - ; - =<; : surprises to many readers. They, at least, do 
. s - 18 3 i i a se 33 ~+not offer encouragement to the thought that the 
-=: 68 : s. 2 Ss 1 1 35 span of life is being lengthened through educa- 
ln o «w@6i 42 8 1 2 31 tion, seience and medical and surgical knowl- 
2128 53 19 46 10 10 13 8 12 299 edge and skill. Advances in these directions 
z a? 5812 4 —— 47 seem apparent, but their influence, if any, on 
7] 20 §5§ 1 4 s-? F 1 35 lengthening the span of life is less marked than 
2 - - : ? ; i 8 = many have been led to believe. Such improve- 
a we 8 11 a 1 1 42 ‘ment as has been made has been felt chiefly in 
7 et 8 2? ea 8 3 1 36 saving and prolonging to adult age the lives of 
a . - ; - : 11 2 = children and youth; thus changing life’s expect- 
=a 1 1 37 ancy tables without materially affecting the nor- 
» Bw & & 2 22 1 23 mal specific longevity. The advance in intelli- 
Je 177 66 21 57 19 12 9 § 9375  #£gence and medical and surgical science may be 
, - a a a a aa _— searcely more than sufficient to keep the bal- 
: s) 13101 4 1 og ance and overcome the hazardous life and de- 
‘ 14 3 3 38 1 24 pressing effects caused by the more strenuous, 
: ‘ ; : : a. . = nerve-racking activity demanded of modern 
‘ . 3 C«ktsti = 1 27 social organizations. 
, 2 8.2 \aw8 301 18 The ranks according to nations, also, are 
4 4 ; . ; P4 quite interesting. It will be seen that the 
: 89 6 5 1 1 1 1 15 variation in averages among the nations is 
fotals 89 49 22 18 5& 7 6 3 5 204 Slight. England, France and the United States 
differ less than one half year, or less than one 
f ‘ ; ; 1 . “ per cent. This closeness of averages is quite 
3 3 apparent on examination of the columns 
: “ 1 1 : marked “averages,” especially the column of 
19 : . 9 ° final “averages.” Biologically considered, the 
6 tangential forces and artificial boundary lines 
+ , set up between nations are not of themselves 
) sufficient to prevent intermarriage, race inter- 
1 l mixture, the crossing and recrossing of peoples, 
“ “it Sie es oa 27 so that even in blood, inheritance, common and 
approaching ideals, the entire human family is 
1 Grand totals: United States, 518; England, 229; fast becoming but a single race, an intellectually 
9 France, 54; Germany, 167; Italy, 50; Greece, 38; united people. 
lina = wea te other countries, 33; The few women that found biographical men 
tion in the “Cyclopedia of Education” have been 
‘ land seeond with an average of 70.83 years; the tabulated and added to the tables for such in- 
168 United States third with an average of 68.76 formation as the numbers warrant. The num- 
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ber here is too small to be of more than 
suggestive value, but when added to those 
gathered from other sources and given as part 
of the larger study, they become of special 
interest and value. Table I contains other facts 
of interest, but they seem sufficiently clear as 
represented in the table and do not call for 
further mention. 

In Table II effort is made to show by years 
and nations the particular ages at death of the 
1,172 educators under consideration, collated 
and summarized in periods of ten years each 
and as a whole. There are but four deaths oc- 
curring in the twenties and one at a hundred; 
20 in the thirties; 75 in the forties; 168 in the 
fifties; 299 in the sixties; 375 in the seventies; 
204 in the eighties, and 27 in the nineties. The 
largest number of deaths occurring within any 
ten-year period was 375 in the seventies; then 
follow in order the sixties, eighties, fifties, 
forties, nineties, thirties and twenties. The ten 
highest death years, given in order, are as fol- 
lows: (1) seventy-three with 49 cases; (2) sev- 
enty with 47 cases; (3) seventy-four and sev- 
enty-six with 42 cases each; (4) seventy-two 
with 40 cases; (5) sixty-five with 38 eases; (6) 
sixty-three and seventy-eight with 37 cases each; 
(7) seventy-five with 36 cases; (8) sixty-eight 
and seventy-one with 35 cases each; (9) sixty- 
seven and eighty with 33 cases each, and (10) 
sixty-four and sixty-nine with 31 cases each. 
Thus of the fifteen years mentioned as having 
the highest death averages, eight belong to the 
seventies, six to the sixties and one to the 
eighties. The first five years showing the great- 
est number of deaths all fall within the seven- 
ties. Other observations might be made, but the 
tables are sufficiently clear to any one partiecu- 
larly interested. 

A few general observations may not be 
wholly amiss: 

1. Heredity, though an important factor in de- 
termining the span of life, is not the only factor 
and in many instances not the dominant factor. 
The three more important factors in affecting 
the span of life are heredity, environment and 
intelligent control. There are, however, many 

other factors, mostly within control, the proper 
balance and mutual interaction of which tend 
to affect favorably the span of life. 
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2. There does not seem to be any fixed limit 
to the span of life beyond which one can jot 
go. If nature establishes such a norm, it \ 
not now being reached by any appreciable ny». 
ber of the human family. There is a feeling 
among scholars, reaching almost to a conyie. 
tion, that by taking thought, barring certaiy 
limitations, observing and utilizing ordinary jp- 
telligence in conduct and modes of living, it jx 
quite possible for the average individual, under 
or within the fifties, to extend his span of life 
and usefulness at least ten and more probably 
twenty years. 

3. In the field of vital statistics it is shown 
that more males than females are born, but 
women live on the average from two to six 
years longer than men, thus balancing the a 
count. It is quite probable that the longer lif 
of women is due, for the most part, to the 
nature of their occupation and saner living; 
and it may be that as women take on the occu 
pations, struggles and more hazardous life | 
men their span of life will be materially short 
ened, possibly even below that of men engaged 
in similar activity. Such a thesis is supported 
by the data here given and corroborated | 
much additional evidence gathered from 
biographies of eminent women. 

4. In the processes of growth and develo 
ment the individual’s tenacity of life varies con- 
siderably from year to year. On a much larger 
seale this fluctuation in the tenacity of lile 
also seen in the growth of groups of individuals 
and nations, racial periods of weakened vitality 
when nearly the whole people are affected. This 
ebb and flow of human vitality, as seen in the 
large, seems to operate in cycles, sometimes 
within great cycles of fifty or a hundred years 
In the individual development, man _ passes 
through a period of weakened vitality in th 
early fifties which, if successfully passed, gives 
promise ot many more years of usefulness 
Medical aid, if intelligently applied in protect 
ing one over these danger periods of weakened 
vitality, would surely be felt in time in lengt! 

ening the span of human life. Courage and 


; 


a fascinating, fertile problem give tenacity 


life, while worry and diseouragements *‘P 
vitality. G. W. A. Luckey 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


C. E. Goodell, Manager 


For many years a leader among teachers agencies. Come to headquarters 
for teachers and teaching positions. Our service is nation wide. 


, recommends 
Kellogg's Teachers Agency onc has filled 
of hieh-grade positions with excel 

to employers, none 

ll now! We have a 

perienced teachers 

to 31 Union Square, 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 











The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


Henry H. Sweets, Manager 
4 nation-wide service to Universities—Colleges 
Public and Private Schools. Only one aim—the right 
teacher in the right place. Services free to institu 


tions, and at three-fifths the usual charge to teachers 


410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 














Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


T' iE choice of diseriminating Phila- 
ins and particular travelers. 
; for its Courteous Service and 

ke Environment. 


Centrally 
located 


BROAD at 
WALNUT 


J. M. Robinson, 


Manager. 


Affiliated 
Hotels 
WALDORF 
ASTORIA 
New York 
NEW WILLARD 
Washington, D. C. 








Bureau for 
Progressive Schools and Teachers 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. | 
Teacher placement in schools guided by 
the suggestions to education of modern || 
science. 














Handbooks and Guidebooks for Parents 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


12th edition 1248 pages. Illustrations 3500 schools 


Sth edition 864 pages. Illustrations 2500 camps 
Adv 4 TO PARENTS  . School and 

Ice Camp catalogs free . Experienced 
Staff for 12 Years Has Helped Parents 
Information by letter without charge.Write fully 


PORTER SARGENT 11Beacon St. Boston 








THE SCIENCE PRESS PRINTING COMPANY 


PRINTERS OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNALS, MONOGRAPHS AND BOOKS 
Correspondence Solicited 


Lime and Green Sts., Lancaster, Penna. 




















EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 1928 


American universities and colleges. Davip ALLAN | 
SUG pp. $2.50, 


The effective college. Rosert Lincotn KELLY, 
i t SUL pp. $2.00, 


Jahrbuch der gelehrten Welt. Vol 
28. Three volumes. Vol. I, A-L. 1457 
1. II, M-Z. pp. 1469-2763. Vol. III, to be 


tly. Price for set of three volumes. $20. 


Wer Ist’s? The German ‘‘Who’s Who.’’ Vo! 
ume nine. 1928. About 1900 pp. $11.00. 


Kalendar der deutschen Universitaten und tech- 
nischen Hochschulen. Summer Session. 1928, 
$1.45. 


A history of printing, its development through 
five hundred years. Jonn CLype OswALp. 423 
pp. Illustrated. $7.50. 
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A factual analysis of student activities 


EXTRACLASS and INTRAMURAL 
ACTIVITIES IN 
™ 
HicuH SCHOOLS 


By Alexander C. Roberts 
State Teachers] College, San Francisco 


Kdgar M. Draper 


University of Washington 


By providing a well ordered array of 
practical information as to the way 
all types of successtul activities are 
run in one hundred leading high 
schools throughout the country, 
the authors help high school prin- 
cipals to deal with extracurricular 
problems. Roberts and Draper 
evaluate the merits and drawbacks 
of these activities and discuss 
methods of supervision, such as ac- 
counting systems, credit systems, and 
that most difficult of all problems, 
teacher sponsorship. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco London 














